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Landem Agpriculturz. 
7 Being the 
PREFACE 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THIS 


Second Part. 


Shewing the great Advantages that 

Fuxbandry bringeth to- Trade, 
and the dependencies the later 
hath on the former. 


N the Preface to my former 
Treatife of Husbandry, I did 
A 3 ſomc- 
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fomewhat clucidate> theexcellens 
cy and utility thereof, it being an 
Art that hath the leaſt dependency 
on other Arts of any whacfoerer, 
being cbnrenc* with” only a few 
Tools for the: breaking the ſtub- 


born Clods of the Earth, and the 


more caſic ſeparating | the | Sectl 
fromithe Hask ; when there is no 
other Science, Art, or Trade, but 
hath mediately ior ately an 
abſolute reliance or, gependency 


on Husbandry,, or ſome of .us 


Preclars WS ille” 
buit Agriculturam aliarum Artium 
Matrem eſſe ac Nutricem. 'More 
eſpecially the Maritime Trade of 
the whole World : hath for the 
moſt 'part regard to the Products 
of the Earth obtained by Hu- 
mane Labour and Induſtry : - 
Fg 
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The" Brefact. 
the 'Silks and Spices of Aſia, the 
Sugar, Tobaweo, Indico, '8&c. of A: 
merice , firſt 'adyanced Trading 
thither;»and-are: yer the principal 
Commodities which allure our 
Europeans to."make_fo 'long and 
dangerous Voyages into thoſe rc- 
mote Parts.” As for: Metals and: 
Minerals; another part of the ſab- 
ct of Trade,i:although 1 have 
not treated: thutherto of them, yet 
_ | their extraction out of the 
uratc/ parts of the Earth: be 
deem'd a:Branch of Agriculture. 
; Iris particularly obſery'd,: that 
the planting of ſome certain Spe- 
cies of Vegetables, in places where- 
m they: delighted, hach acquired 
unto, and maintaind a Trade 
there ; As the planting of 7obacco 
in Virginia, Sugar in Barbadoes, 
Carrans 1n'the Ile of Zant, Vines 
A 4 in 


T he" \PrefadexX 
in. the Canes ons 
The: like >Inftandes may; berpro-. 
duced of many ather places: that 
by chis/ Art of ; Agriawkwre: only, 
have beet: enmolyd,; and 
their 'Fratlo:advanccd:; AOL by 
- It will be-objcacd(Vknow) that 
there arc many placeszyery much 
enriched and:improved:by\'Frade, 
that have. very. liccle:of Agricat: 
ture uſed. therein ;:nor have the 
uo gran —_— Land 
to: till or improve, having: nog 
Corn cas of their own grow- 
ig to fecd them: As. Vexzce, and 
forme of the Provinces of the Low- 


Countries, &c. and yet no —_ 
flouriſh more than cheſs by Trade 
only, To which it may. be an- 
ſwered, That although they. have 
bur little Land of their own, yer 
arc they and their Trades main- 
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tained by the Husbandry of their 
Netghbours: As Middleburgh' in 
Zealand, Amſterdam in Holland, 
Hamborough, &c. depend on, and 
arc maintatned by the Husbandry 
of: their Nei bes Germans , 
Nawes, &Cc. from whom they have 
_— _ __ oy og to 

in lieu thereof they carry 
theirown Manufactures, and the 
Products of | forcign Countries, 
And one of the rs... Reaſons 
why they grow; ſo rich and great 
oo! ſo fall "Territories, is the 
fituation of cheir Countries, lying 
as placcs of Reſt, 'm thei Naviga- 
tions' between one Country and 
another, and of refuge and fſecu- 
rity from the Artaque of Enemics, 
wherewith the- Seas are generally 
incumbred : And 'it doth not at 
all leſfen che Obligation that 71 _ 


T be, Phefate. 
hath to Husbandryz becauſe many 
Countries, Cities, and places thrive 
ſo well' where Fuhandry 1s not 
uſed. 

For the, City of "og Not- 
withſtanding its: great Trade; and 
many Noble and Wealthy Inha- 
bitants/ 1n it and its Saburbs, cans 
notfubliſt without: the Husbandry 
of many - of the; Neighbouring 
Counties whoſe-daly Jabouriand 
induſtry -1n that Art,'are>the:pwims. 
cipal [means of: preſerving? ad 
maintaining- that? great/Cirg}. noc 
ny in_thcir habueations and:ne- 


for - like bit an many: 
Fam uſcful cowards the Stppore 
of « Trade and Trafhc, 


, . And:it 5 alſo obſervable, That 

where Agriculture 1 1s {lighted, ncg- 
lected; or-not uſed; Trade'is not 
conſiderable in ſuch -places'; ' As 
on 
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on the incultiyated Coaſts of 4- 
frica and America; In ſorye places 
whereof little 1s- to be had by our 
Merchants ,. beſides the Skins of 
Wild Beaſts, or Elephants Tecth; 
and in- other, places nothing at-all. 
Alchough- the . Soil may. be rich, 
and the Countries populous, but 
with- Inhabitants lazy and 1gno- 
rant, feeding-on.the Productions 
of Nature, without any other 
labour or induſtry,. than Hunt- 
ing, Fowling , or gathering of 
Fruits. ako: «+5 oa 

In that great Kingdom: of 
Spqin, {ince the Expulſion-of the 
Moors, Agriculture hath -been 
much neglc&ed, which hath. re- 
duccd that Kingdom to-ſo mean 
a Condition, as.to its Trade, that 
it would be of little worth, did 
not. other Natzons maintain it, CA 
rag 
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the Iucre of its American Pro- 
duds. « | 
The fertile Kingdom of Hre- 
Ind, for want only of Pcople to 
cultivate its rich and vaſt Waſts 
and Territones, maintaineth but 
a ſmall Trade in compariſon of 
NE _ hbours. 
tif it be granted that an 
endeftrions tilling and improving 
of Lands, is a principal means to 
beger and ſupport a Trade ; and 
that the neglect thereof , or the 
inaptitude of a place for Tillage 
be likewiſe a means of the decay 
or defec& of Trade ; then will 
not be res reg that Trade hath a 
Agricultzre ; and 
rpg to Promote row x noble and 
Science and Art of Agr#- 
ezhture, is one of the eine 


Encouragements to Trade, and 
will 
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will furniſh the Tradeſman and 
Mezchanic, not only with all Ma- 
terials whereon to imploy his 
Art and Cunning, but with Food 
and Rayment for him and his 
Family, whilſt he is advancing the 
Trade of the Nation, and heaping 
up Riches for himſelf and hs 
Poſterity. 

Todeſcend to particulars with- 
in this flouriſhing Kingdom of 
England ( our Native So1l;) It is 
moſt evident, that in ſuch 
thereof, where there is the greateſt 
plenty of Materials to work on, 
and neceſſarics for the Opera- 
cors, there is the greateſt Trade 
managed : As in Shropſhire and 
places adjacent , where there is 
great plenty of Iron and Coal, and 
cheap living for the Workmen, 
by rcaſon of the plenty of all _ 
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of Food, G&c. which - the Earth 
produces through the labour and 
induſtry of the Husbandman, Vaſt 
quantities of all ſorts of Iron-work 
uſed-in Building, Gc. are there 
made;not only to ſerve the neceſſa- 
ry occaſions of many in this King- 
dom-;\but to furmiſh Foreigners 
withall, to the great encreaſe of 
the National Trade abroad. 

The like may be faid of Shef- 
field, Rippon, Bedal, &c. in York- 
ſhire, famous for driving the 
Trades of 'Cutlers, Spurriers, Lorie 
ers, &c. All which forts of Iron- 
'Ware-cannot be made at fo low 
Rates in other places, where Mear, 
Drink, &c. are -not ſo cheap , ſo 
as to maintain a general Trade to 
adyantage, notwithſtanding there 
may be the like plenty of the Ma- 
terials to be wrought upon: And 
yet 
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yet. in -theſe places of Trade the 
Husbandman' thrives better, than 
[where a Market is wanting. For a 
| wrt Market; although at a rea- 
{onable price, is his delight. 

"Many places in this Kingdom 

e/ famous-for the divers Manu- 
actures made of Wool, by reaſon 
_ of that Commo- 
dity,' and -of 'the Products of Huſ- 
| 


bandry. For thoſe Manufactures 
are generally 'made in places 
where the Markets for Proviſions 
are reaſonable, which with the 
Frugality of the Spinners, Weavers, 
&c. ſupport that Trade. For we 
| ſee that the French, who buy 
| Wool here, export it with difficulcy 
| and coſt ; yet by their cheap living 
| in their own Country make it 
| intoCloath,&c. and ſell it at as low 
Rates in Markets abroad as the 


Engliſh : 
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Engliſh: From whence « is not 
unreaſonable to conclude, chat if 
we haye our Proyifions for. the 
Back and Belly clicaper than they 
( our Wool here __ to bc had 
at lower BIT GY can "oy 
it ) we may .urnder-ſc 

any place of Fehe World. _—_ 
fore to maintain) our- Cloathing- 
Trade abroad, and Jeſſen theirs,ve 
muſt be obliged 0; the Husband- 
man, and the parſimonious living 
of ſuch Mcchanics that arc excr- 
ciſed in theſe Trades, 

And as our Husbandry brings 
plenty to 'the Marker, and ſuch 
plenty. fupporteth and encou- 
ras the Mcchanic ; ſo i« like- 
_u = ++ md Commo- 

ties, which without very An 
little, of the aid or ailance. of 
any other than the Kr tra 


and 
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and the' Merchant, beget and 
maintain a - conſiderable part: of 
the Trade of this Kingdom, by 
their being annually exported into 
forcign Parts: As Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Oates, Beans, Hops, Linſeed, 
Peaſe, Fruits, Cloverſeed, Rapeſeed : 
And alſo Lead, Coals, Clay, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of ſubterranean 
Commodines. And ſeyeral ſorts 


"J of Fiſh arc likewiſe gnnually ex- 


ported, which although they are 
not obtain'd by Agriculture, yet 
are they taken out of our 
Rivers and Seas by. the Labour 


MN and Induſtry of our Country- 


men , and in part conduce to 
the advancement of Trade : Alfo 
ſeveral forts of Beaſts and other 
Animals are raifed throughout 


tranſported in ſpecie , as Horlcs, 
a Oc, 
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&c. Or yicld ſome Commodity] , 
for the Merchant, as Butrer,C heeſ, fi 
Bacon, Ox-Bones , Leather , Coney-| ,, 
Skins, Coney-Furre, Woot, Wax, Tab] 
low, Horn, GC. r; 
The Husbandry of. England} ; 
likewife produceth ſeveral Mate-| , 
rials on which the Mechanical 
part of the People imploy theme 
ſelves: As Wool tor the making 
C loath, Serge, Bays, Flannel, Stock 
ings, Hats, &c. Hair, tor the Ki 
making of Hair-Cloathes, Lines, gr 
Buttons, &c. Shins of Bealts, for; 
the making of Shoes, Gloves, &c. 
Corn and Grain, for the making 
of Bisket, Beer, Mum, diſtilled Spi+ 
rits, &c. Seeds, for the making];y,; 
of Oils, as Linſeed, Rapeſeed, &cy 
Iron-Oar for the making of Ironfyax 
Steel, and an infinite number off - 
Tools, Inflruments, Nails, Locks, 
made 
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v | made of that Metal; and fine Clay 
| for the making of 7obacco-Pipes, 
*| and great variety of Zarthen-Ware, 
| which arc glazed with our Mine- 
rals, with very many other Wares 
df and Commodites. that: are cither 
exported, as they are at firſt pro- 
duced, or otherwiſe wrought into 
ſome other form by the. Art of 
the Workman. By. all, which 
means the Foreign Trade of this 
Kingdom: 1s ſupported, and our 
great and numerous Fleets trading 
to all quarters of the: Earth main+ 


In return whereof are imported 
Raw Silks, Camels Hair, and Goats 
18H Hair, Cotton, Elephants Teeth, SC. 
Clwhich being wrought here into 
miyarious forms, arc again exported 
Olfto the great advantage of Trade. 
is truc that the Artificers, that 

a 2 for 
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for the moſt part , convert theſe 
forcign Commodities into Manu- 
factures, to the great Improve- 
ment of their Value, inhabit in. or 
near London , and gain' much 
Riches by their Pains and Induſtry, 
where Proviſions arc dearer than 
in the remote parts in the Coun- 
try : The reaſon whereof is, that 
the City 1s the. place for the 
Importation of thoſe Commodgt- 
ties, and the place where eurious 
Artificers, as well Strangers as 
Natives, Inhabix ; and where they 
have the greateſt Encouragement 
by their great: Wages they make 
of their Skill and Induſtry: And the 
greatneſs of the Domeſtic, Trade 
there, takes off the greater | 


their Many acturcs, ( part t 
being cxporeed ) and for, 


= 
Afr? 
ed ) and for chat nol.x1 
other Port in this Kingdom hath 
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a Trade ſufficient for the Expor- 
tation of ſuch Manufactures. 
Another Return: of our Com- 
modities exported, are ſuch things 
that are neceſſary to ſupport our 
Healchs, and add to the pleaſure 
of our Lives, and fatisfa&tion of 
our Minds: As Spices, Druggs, 
divers forts of Fruits , Sugars, 
Wines, Silver, Gold, Copper, fine 
Linnen, Paper, 6c. Great quan- 
titics whereof -are annually im- 
ported and conſumed in this 
Kingdom, to the no ſmall En- 
couragement of Trade, and con- 
ſequently of Husbandry. 

Thus by the Richnefs of our 
Soil, the great plenty of Mines, 
Minerals, Timber, Woods, Corn, 
aw C0 and the Lavous , 
Induſtry , and Ingenuity of thi 
A Is = Trade of 
a 3 England 
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England maintained, which hath 
made it Famous throughout the 
Univerſe, Thar it is moſt very 
efteem'd the Queen of Iſles; and 
made it Rich and Powerful : Its 
Store-houſes being Replete with 
the Riches of the Indies, and 
other parts of the' World ; and 
its Leeks cloathed with the 
Silks of Afia z Their Coffers filled 
with the Metals of Africa and 
America; and cyery one from the 
greateſt almoſt to the' meaneſt 
folacing themſelves on- the rich 
Cates, Wines, and Fruits.of Europe, 
and other foreign Parts. 

Therefore - the 'more Forczgn 
Trade is encouraged” and en- 
teaſed, the better will <&e Huſ- 
bandman thrive , -betadſe his 
Commodities will be: the berter 
yended. And the mote Hutbandry 


encreaſes, 


encreaſes,, the more plenty will 
there be of its Products to ſup- 
port and maintain that Trade. 
For it 1s the plenty and the lowneſs 
of the Prizes of dur Native Com- 
modities that begets and main- 
tains a Trade abroad. | 

. .It s'not the great conſumption 
of -our -own Products that en- 
creaſeth our Wealth, as is vulgarly 
thought :. For the more we con- 


futne, the leſs is Icft to tranſport, 


and the,” Rates of it the higher, 
and: ſo: 4he.'Trade the lefs. As in 
Wheati and other Grain in ſuch 
years wherein we have plenty, and 
thac the Prizes are low, much 1s 
exported; Becauſe our Merchants 
are able: - undetfel orhers 
in Forcign-Markets. And what 
quantitidsi focver are. yended a> 
broad -wes; have ſuitable Returns 
a 4 for 
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for the ſame. Now were there 
any contrivance in a plentifuþ 
year of Corn, to'make' aiCon- 
ſurnption at' home of a''parr- 6f 
that Crop, 'whereby"to 'efihance 
the prizes to the cnrichingiof the 
Farmer ; this would be fo fayfrom 
being an etching of the'Nation, 
that iit would -manifeftly; appear 
to be a, loſs. '*For- it is not the 
gain of the' Husbandman,' 'in” his 
otdinaty way, of 'Husbandry;' by 
the riſe of hif Commodity ;x1or 
of a Tradeſman in his 'ordinaty 


way, of Trade," chit enriches rhe 


Nation. As” rhis preſent- year 
1888. this Natioti'ts led Ninh 
4 double Crop" of Wheat; and'a 
pletity-of Mother Graiiv! Now 
co, export , a* moyety***of this 
Crop, would'yery much advan: 
tape the” whole; when'# Con- 
$0149. tl ſumption 
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| that when Wool is at a low price, 


ſumption at home would only 
a few. 

It 1s not the - burying of our 
Woollen that advantageth the 
National Trade, but would rather 
be. a prejudice to tt, by con- 
ſuming ſo great a quantity -of 
that. Commodity ; were it not 
that it prevents the Conſumption 
of the like quantity of Foreign 
Linnen. For the more Wool our 
Flocks yield, and the lower the 
price of it is, and the cheaper our 
Proviſions are, the Clothier can 
the better afford his Cloaths at a 
reaſonable rate to' the Merchant, 


and he the berter diſpoſe of them 


ina forcign Market. The like 
may be ſaid of all other Growths 
and Manufactures. 

But | here it will be objected, 


Foreigners 
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Foreigners buy it, tranſport it, and 
convert - it abroad into Manu 
factures, and by that means un- 
derſc} us, to the grear prejudice: of 
Trade: 'To which may: be -at- 
ſwered, That it is our fanlts that 
we cannot work it, fo as toafford 
a better Penny worth: than they : 
And ſome of the 'Reafons why 
we work not fo cheap as Foreign- 
ers do may be thefe:” 

Firft, Our Land s very frumutul, 
and yields moto encreafe for-or- 
dinary Food, &4, than there are 
Inhabidhts co confuthc it, which 
begees' a ' Lazinefs 4y:the meancr 
fort 'of- People in'7many places, 
thar*elicy -wilt!yiov: work hard, 
becauſe/ cafie 'Labout will-main- 
tain them: As'-0w che:conttary 
may*{42 perceived! by che Ttiore 
Indiiſtrivus ( for all ac: nor Lazy, 

i nor 
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nor 15 it a Difſcaſe in all parts of 
the Kingdom, ) who by their 
Labour in ' ſeveral Mechanic 
Trades, as well as by Husbandry, 
do. not only maintain their Fa- 
milies, and 'bring up their Chi 
dren to work , but encreaſe in 
Riches, laying ap for their Poſte- 

tities:: ' Which Indicates 
The ſecond Reaſon, viz. Want 
of Inhabitants : 'For were” there 
more*Hands, more Work might 
be done, | more Proviſions fpent, 
to the Incouragement ' of *Huſ 
bandry, and there would be-more 
Husbandmert imployed ; that in- 
fead”* of  raifing' the: prizes of 
Tape , ©c. there would-be a 
greater plenty.” For: our / Lands, 
well riled; would m all proba- 
brliry-yicld Proviſion enough for 
three times the People more than 
| now 
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now it doth. For if there were 
more People, they muſt work 


cheaper ; and if Proviſions were, 


more plenty,they might the better 
afford it.. And in caſe that People 
were multiplyed, by conſequence 
Trade would cncreaſe, and Lazz: 
neſs decreaſe, it being only. the 
Richneſs of the Country, with the 
paucity, of Inhabitants, that” be- 
gets ſo great a .Pigritude: | No 
places yielding more Commoners, 
Vagrants, or idle Pcople, than 
thoſe parts where no public Trade 
is . managed ; Imployment at- 
tracting Pcople , and People. cx- 
pending the.encreaſe of the Earth, 
which ;begets a quick Marker, the 
Joy of the Husbandman; and the 
berter the Land is tilled, the more 
plenty and cheap the Product 
Is, | 


- There 
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There are other Reaſons why 
our Manufactures of Woollen, 
Linnen, Oc. are not Wrought ſo 
cheap. here as in other Countries, 
and why our Country is not 
more 'pcopled than it is, which 
have been at large ſer forth. by 
others ; and the treating of them, 
and the removing ſome Impedi- 
ments ; to Trade, appertaiti t6 
others, and not to a plain Ruſte. 
Only here may be obſerved; Thar 
the” Prodigality of our Gentry 
and Citizens, and the grear Cdn- 
ſumption of our home Commo- 
ditics, Manufactures and' Provyi- 


fions , which Frangly, ate the 


occaſions of great Returns,” and 


«<ncreale of an Inland-Trade, and 


the. enriching of many private 
Tradeſmen and others, is not*in 
any .wiſc profitable to the whole: 

Bur 
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But on the contrary, Parſumony 
in all -our Neceſlarics, whether 
Forcign or Domeſtic, 1s moſt 
advantageous to the Kingdom in 
general ; for the leſs of our own 
we conſume, the. more we have 
to ſell ro our Neighbours, and 
the cheaper ; for Plenty and low 
price attracts a Trade ; and the 
les of Foreign we- conſume, the 
more -of their Coin or Bullion 
would be brought in Exchange 
for our Commodines: So that 
inſtead of che Surpluſage of their 
Wines, Fruits, Silks, &c. morc 
than we nccd, our Bullion would 
encreaſe. For 1t was the over- 
balance of our home Commo- 
ditics and Manutactures exported, 
co-ſuch that were 1nported, that 
from time to time brought into 
our Hands thoſe: yalt quantities 


of 
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of Gold and Silver, that for the 
plenty of thoſe Metals we ſeem 
to Vic with the Maſters of the 
Indian Mines ; and it is the. conti- 
nuing of ſuch an overbalance that 
muſt maintain that Import, and 
the. defe&t thereof may in time 
occaſion the Exportation of the 
ſame Riches. As ſometumes 
- | hath happened, that in a year of 
| ſcatcity of Corn here, which 
uſually happens once in 10 or 12 
years, that we arc forced to buy 
of our Neighbours. Their plenty 
draws great Sums of ready Mony 
out of our Pockets, becauſe we 
want more of their Corn than 
they of our - Manufactures, or 
other Wares. 

Therefore to conclude this ſhort 
Preface, My advice is to the 
honelt Husbandman, to — 

s \ 
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his Children to Labour, and. to In 
Live ſparingly ; and to the Tradefs| £2 
man to be diligent in his-Gallingy|th 
to (the  cncreaſe of the Manu} Hi 
facturcs of che Nation. | And.coj 
all- others ( ro whom Honou 
Preferments, and. Eſtates have 
deſcended, whereby to maintai 
or: employ. them -in Higher. or 
other Capacirics equally 
to: ſupport Order, Oc.) To-tm-iſu's 
ploy-themſclves and their Stocksjpo: 
uv. managing : of Agriculture :orifſtha 
Trade. | And to-propoſe and-findfkn 
out-the moſt cafic and frugal 
ways of _ doing ſuch things thatſiar 
now  rcquire- great- coſt ;and- la-Y 
bour'to/-accompliſh. As 1n mas [ſo 
king Rivers Navigable: to faci- [al 
litate' that - rroublcſome way \[Th: 
of - Carriage -now "uſed , which Yac 
in- many places may be: done/igyle; 

| In þ 


A 
It 
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of in making:Wains, Carts; Ploughs, 
| (2c: to be drawn with Icfs ſteengeh 
than now-cbcy .are,.in! making 
HlHigh-Ways more paſlgble, and'umn 
vlercecting Bridges, &c.. for the fewer 

Carrcl :art: cmployed in, Husbam: 
vidry;. the more may be ſpared to 
id abroad; and the fewer hands 
Wufed tbeecabouts, the morc may 
yiſhe ſpared for Mechaive Arts ;: fox 
-n's much more proficable cro- Ex- 
${port..our Commoditics wrought 
riſthan unwrought. For the ma- 
ding of the fyeral (Rivers Nayin 
ligablc to Axford, Geildford, See 
tfiach conſiderably added to the 
-Husbandey/-and Trade: of thoſs 
 Mowns ;:,amnd. Icflenng! humang 


abour - within theſe ' fey. cars: 
he uſe of - Waggons inſtead of 
Back-Horſes, where they, could: be 
*ſcd, hayx much ogeed the priced 
708 of 
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of Carriagez/i'The- uſe: of! Seagof ti 
Coaches hav: hkewiſe;. gives af a. 
No ibecdy tor ge ns - 
moſt ' of! the» p 

nr tree! to the!: grea 
encreaſe of Trade: And tho Wo 7 
mens-uſe of Pattons\ a feemungi ne 
inconſiderable; Invention, | < ref 

all or 

0 bet 


faved' the wearing of a great de 
of Leather ; whereby there-h: 
been'much- the morc-of 1ti to! bafſanc 


_ for'\Exportation wrouglhſte: 
unwrought. The Sew-Millodwh 
te 7hames-Bank , hath;c-by vhuffaic 
force of the Wind, done the wod 
of 'many hands, which'1s -muc i 
to.| the Public adyantage.: /T] 
like would: any | Inſtruments bif 
that could! but leſſenthe hbvur c b . 
Man or Bcaft. \() WVOL 
If all--our Corn werse''to 't OV 
beaten in Mortars, as uy Hefroddbr 


* 
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>| time; inftcad-of: being ground in 
al a Mill; and all our Wares,Goods, 
pI &rc: (carried, from place to. place 
uf en:Horſe-back, as 1n/ ſome places 
i now: 1t-4s inſtead of-in Waggons 
»i er Carts, and all the Water car- 
fned/ifrom its Fountains to-.the 
ive. houſes in or near Lon- 
Widor, as for the molt part it was 
before the New-River was made, 
xJand-:the various Engins erected 
f©:convey it from the 7hames z 
Wwhac'/a vaſt number of Pcoplec 
ſaid os muſt . be then 1m- 
Wpioyecd ? 
cll}-dc is eruc,vit would maintain a 
wWhrcat number of Pcople, and be- 

get 2 Very great private: Trade to 
ome Pcople 1n ſore places : Bur 
grould yery .much leflcn and um- 
pyeriſh the Trade of 'the King- 
im in gencral. 
"4: b 2 Here 
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| Here 161will-be OT 
hareboſore- before: niany»ob veh 
new: Inveritions,|-wo had agre; 
foreign Trade: To: whichbka 
only anſwer,Thatchen-our Neight » 
bours were not fo ingenious; |nov 
fſarinmwuch addicted ro Tradeiray 
naw: they arc; for had natwe 
- hichento- kept»pace withithemns»4 
| Ingenuity and: {nduſtry;*chey:had 
long {ince; devoured our Forcigt 
Trade: 'Therefore as they: thrive 
welmuſt emulate them.” ForrD 
vine Providence-hath ſcaredius of 
an. Iſland yielding all forts of ty | 
ceflanes ;\' Mincral , Animal andſ:< 
Vegetablc,itor the promoting 'andſio þ 
carrying on: of Trade : /Havinga 
many. ſccure:: Ports' for | the': Ent: 1b 
couragemerit of 'Tradc. Andi fit 
rempcrature 'of ; Air and -fituationfgab 
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. all orher--places « whatſoever! yet 

{| diſcovered: i: That 1t its Husban- 

f dry1:;be: neglccted,: and: its Trade 
decayed ( which ncceflarily' fol 

Flows)/ic' mult very much reflect 

| onthe! :Genizs of 1ts' Inhabitants, 

which+ito do, there hath beenhi-! 

Ml therto' no cauſe : (No Nation 

under [the Sun producing fo Þ- 

Il denions; Alive, Valiant, and Wiſe 

fa\fcople for the Management of 

their: [Trades and Occupations at 

YHoine, 'and ſpreading their Colo- 

Mncs and Factorics, and mulnply- 

ling their Eftcfts abroad. 

One of the great Adyantages 

Sto Husbandry and Trade of Erg- 

Wand is, that there 1s not a Viltin 

bur-is ſiruate- within ' 20 Miles 

af: the Seca, or ſome River Navi- 

gable, or that may be by Art 

" 22 Induſtry ſo: made; whereby 
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. carriage' of heavy Comirmoditial th 
uſefut in Foreign or '" Dormeſtith If 
Trade may be cheap + A# Tamnbesy 
Stone; Coal, Corn, Gr. whith nay 
only cafeth the labour” of 'mariyf M 
Hands, * ſparing them for' othrfþ iT! 
uſes, 'but the better furniſheth al of 
Markets with ſuch Commody 
ties they want of their" Neigh4y © 
bours. iN lik 
Therefore the cuttitig and tnaf v6 
king of Rivers Navigable, isver # 
much to be' encouraged as 
Public Uſe and a National 'A8 Þ 
vantage, and ' ſo hath it beef 

eſteemed in' Foreign Countries. 
The Navigation on 'cut Rivet 
advancing the Trade of many 

rich Cities and Towns 'in'the Spe 
niſh Netherlands, and"united'P 


vinces, uſually called ' The® Lowſ 
Countries, And great have ib 
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al the}, Attempts of Emperors and 
I Princes abroad in —_—_ Chan- 
ll xc, uniting of Rivers, 4c. As.in 
Xl cutting'a paſſage between the 
vi} Mediterranean and the Red-Sea : 
&f be, making Navigable the Imus 
MI iof Corinth, thereby to make ſafe 
1 and ſpeedy paſſages from one Sea 
to. another. Attempts have been 
likewiſe made to unite great Rt 
i yers, as the Loire and Seine at 
Briare un France, the ,Soane and 
iJi\the- Moſela on the Confines. of 
Burgundy, and the Rivers Redintz 
land Altmul near | Regensburg . in 
4 Germany, began by Charles the 
1 Great, which had it been per- 
fected , would have —_ a 
4 Navigable Paſſage from the Rhine 
to the Danube. 
+ \ Bur the greateſt Work that 
hath becn attempted and per- 
xc b 4 formed, 


URAVtT Be I ofck 
formed, '1s th&-ontrrmprahe” Row) 
Catal 'of \famouedots omaknuytd 
Navigable patfage trom whe Bon 
of Cette on the? Medirerraneat Sek 
intorhe' Garrbrne/Wimchconpcth 
it} felf into'the' Weſterns. cream 
which - 1s: eftecm'd :nor-tonhprhbe 
greateſt and "moſt ftapandious 
Work 1n France, but of thewhole 
World. It was firtt propofediby 
Cardinal de ''Richelieu, begaman 
the' vear 1668. and carriedion 
with' -grear 'Skill, Coſt arid by 
duftry,” and: finiſhed Anno 11686. 
The length ofthe Canal "1s fard 

__to"be/$0 or '60: French Le 

m length, and'm breadth 12 -or 
15 fathom, /that Veſlcls of 'good 
Butchen may paſs caſily ; its depth 
abou 8 or '9 Feet. 
Tins Canal' hach 1s ſupply of 
Warers from-ſeveral \Rivcrs'by 
vob other 
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other >Canals 1 made : 0 CONVEY 
them /anto this-Charnel of Com: 
mf nuihicdtion-berween the two.Seas. 
- Bclides): en there arc - great 
thi Jreafurcs: of Water coming .,,of 
other > Streams //of ;' Rain md of 
Som |:veſcrved to; ſupply. any; de- 
fea of Watcrs that may in times 
gdþDraught happen :in. the. Royal 
Canal or Channel of Communt 
gation: This Canal 15 alfa! car- 
med! by-a Stonc-Bridge over ano» 
ther |Navigable | River ; and ;/in 
another. place iti paſſes througha 
Hall -1ni-an arched;-paſſage,;of, 26 
fathom in length: In this Canal 
are faid''to be 23 Locks; all of 
Srone-Work, for the raiſing of the 
Veſſels,” I ſuppoſe: as they ;pats 
from the Mediterranean towards 
f} the /Garronne ; for it is to be ſup- 


poſed that the Sea at Cette 'ar 
|; ; Mont» 


Montpelier, eels On Very mary th: 


level-with the Sea below; jBwy 


CO! 


cs Mar 
rONMe. hd ene by 


Garonne from. Tholouſe ranaeth 
at leaft five times farthen than, 
the diſtance between it 'and.. the 
Mediterranean-Sea ; and the Gar- 
ronne 15 Upon a continual deſcenr; 
and becauſe there is a ſufficicar 
fupply of Waters , Volunony 
paſs Gon help of Locks :: 
the Royal C Fro havi 
— Shu ayf@crwadiiog: 
be, made level, and its:deſcents 
towards - the MediterranearSea 
muſt be. by Artificial Locks, and 
in mmber as 1s their depth, and 
the. dechnation: of the Country. 
this Canal may. be tranſported 
Chnmadnis from ee deg 
terranear-Seato-Burdeaws, and oa 
c 
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it] that Coaſt of 'F#ance;, and fo by 
51 conſequence to /the Northern 
\ —_—_ Emroye,” without "the 
of paſſing the Streights"of 

Gibraltar, or fear of Turkiſh Pitats, 
befides the cafie carriage of Wines, 
Corn, Ort, Sc. | 

T only mention this particular 
Work, to ſhew that great things 
may be accomphſhed, where t- 
tereſt; Honour or Glory, excite great 
Men to aid and aſſiſt in' fuch 
Enterprizes. 
'11'We have here m this Kingdom 
forne Inſtances of extraordinar 
'A&tions of this Nature, 'whic 
have been formerly done to' the 
Honour of the Undertakers, ' and 
very much to the Adyantage of 
| (the 'places where they have been 
done, and conſequently to rhe 
Narion in'general: As the —_— 
g the 
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the River of,,Zbamey, Nayigablel wil 


from - Abington to;Oxford/and then 
farther. towards.,\Lechlade!, hath 
proycd ,of. very. great  Advaittaga 
to, that 'City and placcs adjcerity 
The like: the making the; Rivep 
from Gilford 1n Swrrey into;cha; 
Thames Navigablc, hath been very 
adyantagious. to. that- Town; and! 
its Neighbourhood, and. beth of 
them oo added much: to: the) 
Trade, of that Famous Cuty-.of: 
London. 121: 260 
There: was/once. a - Navigable 
Canal.cut from the River 7rene' 
near 7orksey.in Lincolnſbire..to the; 
City.;of  Linco/n, where it jpyned: 
to. the. River that. flows | trom 
thence. to Boſton , and was ſup- 
plied with Water from that River: 
It. was faid to be done by Biſbep 
Attwater, or | Henry. 1/t,. as o_ 
W 


an 
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wilk have it. However it was an 
anciene''Work, as its Name '4m- 
ports, being called Fofedike,” and 
p=vifible to 'this day ; alchough 
wholly uſclefs, perhaps ſuffered 
todecay by reaſon'the Advantages 
arifing'thereby might be bur ſmall, 
Trent and Boſton bemg neither far 
from Lincoln , or perhaps When 
the /Trade of that City / decayed 
(which hath been herctofore very” 
grear,as hath been ſaid) this C, nul 
was neglected. 

Bur the' greateſt Work of this 
Nature that hath 'been - done tn 
this' Age 'in this Kingdoin,- was' 
the' 'curting ' that famous Hqua- 
diff '' froin ' Ware ' to Iſlington, 
whence'by Pipes its Water &s/con- 
veyed tothe greateſt part'of: Lon-" 
donand 1s Syburbs. A Work not 
only erernzing the Fame of the- 

Undertaker 


xl 
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Undertaker, but of .intinicd jad- 
vantage to his Succeflors bs ow 
great City. 19 
Ic 18-not impoſlible. ſocitg 
harge-1t,as.to make; -Navig 
for Wherrycs and ſlender (Barge 
for che. _ of Men and W 
men,, and the cafic carriage of les 
manner of Commodines to the 
Markess, of that/ great Metropoliq; 
and the xctura of Coals and owhen 
Goods, back again. ' For thexe,s 
Watcr cnough: in the: RiyeriZeg 
at:#are 40 maintain a_ ful Ghar 
nal all xhe ;ycar, to carry Veſlely 
ofg00d-Burden, and to maintain 
currents, of, Water 3n moſt of the 
money, Streets, of... the. Famous 
Ga —_ Landon, 'wiuch would not 
only kxp chem-clcan,and whole 
bag; be ready. or all acgalts 
Jn ey Frag 
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-J ->There'arc 'many other Rinets 
1 that (either flow 1nto: the Thames 
af or other ( already made.) Navi- 
tf wable Rivers, or to the Sca, that 
51 may: be made ' Navigable, tothe 
$f very great advantage of the ad- 
| acehe- Towns and Countries, and 

of the general Trade of the King- 
61 dom... For 1t''1s moſt certain, 
{| where:there is Water cnough: to 
Li make a' full |, and fupply 
| the conſtant Expente and Leakage 
| of-rhe Locks; 'the making of-fuch 
| River Navigable! will be fcazi» 
[| ble (notwithſtanding the deſcent 
| | orifall of rhe River be quick: For 
| where the deſcent''is quick, as 


| from” Sabisbury to 'Chriſt-Charch, 
and from Wizcheflerto Sourhamp- 
rn ;\alhough there be plemy af 
Warer , 'yet it is broad 
and' ſhallow, and':t re [Not 
tail | naturally 
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rlaturally Nayigable , nor 4a Js 
made ſo without :many Locks and "y 
arnficial Canals.z.tor che: Clrrer a jg 
will otherwiſe. be fo ſtrong, oa 
laden Veſlels are. not cafily/hy 
; it : Such. Rivers. xequy 
too much coſt for a private:Pus 
to--undertake. to advantage. my 
if there be Water xnough, as 
many: Rivers un.Eng/and cg by 
[the 'dcſgar:nor: too-;q 
Locks, will raiſe_Vclſels om Ho 
new-cut-C anals.,. through? 
alhough heavy. laden, am 
paſs: with caſc.;, Ir. is oblervethd | 
that -- the | Water . defccnds | from gi 
Brufſels.to . Antwerp., above 1360 
Foox,. yer is. that Ravet. Nayiga T 
ble by. .the help \of Looks ;:; 
that, at Farzain, tour! or ive, miles; 
from [Brafels,. one Rivers by,Af 


carricd: oyer ;another. for- Navy I 
F | gationg 
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A Sation-fake. -Tt's* the” cafic' catti- 
i age: of Goods from' one place” to 
Marother' that makes fo many and 
Edch Ciacs and 'Towns, and Trade 
I fourih' in thoſe Countries , and 
L —p doubt would do the fame 
It is not the ferting down the 
nce* of making a River Na- 
vigable', and then ſetting down 
Sthe Income of the Toll, and. fo 
gcfting up, Whether it will bring 
nasmuch-per armm as the In- 
tereſt of the Mony to be expend- 
cd amounts to, that will make 
Rivers Navigablc. © If thoſe -Ex- 
Apences had been rightly caſt up,the 
4 | ver from Ware to 1/lington, and 
thar from Gzi/dford to. the Thames 
24a not 'bcen yet begun: Al 
Sthough there be rwenty times the 
:Ylacereſt of fuch Expences advan- 
agcro fome or other, belides the 
C Pub- 
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Public. Therefore ſuch 2 
Undercakings where fo/ tany- aft 1 
concerned mn the Profits; ought ſ 
bear the Expence 'of ' many : AR 
the Reparations of ſome” High t 
Ways, Bridges, Havens, Gr. hay] # 
| been at the Charges of more'thay by 
the adjacent Inhabitants, becauſ f 
the Profits extend farther. a] m2 
Ir hath been a long time unde *9. 
Conſideration , and feycral hawf i« 
pterended to be Undertakers' a 
it, iz. The Uniting of the'Rivet#P 
of Thames with that of Avon ehaill #% 
flows to Briftol, making a Navi] thi 
gable Communication  berweel# 
the Citics of London and  Brr/iall W: 
The poſſibility of accomphiſhrag 1a 


* 


this Encerprize hath been muy *c« 
argued, and I'will not' here' cons fan 
tend -againſt it, (uppoting © they ®®! 
famc may be done, fo that cheng 4? 
be Water ciough ro fapply fuct ks. 

4 * 
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ol 2 Navigable Canal that muſt be 
ol made. between the Heads of two 
Wl ſeal. Screams that lead ro each 
River, which will be very difficute 

kf to-be had, where there 1s no other 
" omen or Ryycr near, to be 
a brought-into it, to'fapply i. For 
Jt 5 nota litle Water that ruſt 
a0 mana ſuch a Navigable Chan- 
al #/-1n the Summer-time, and the 
if Leak3ge of the Locks at cach 
end, wineh muſt | be for raifing 
bp; and{Tewing down of Veſſcls, 
_ har ought daity-to paſs through 

| this OB anne! ; and ir caſe there 
4 thc 2\d Þe-a cortant ſupply of 
A Wator;/iyer would the Expence of 
making ſo many Locks as would 
M neceſſarily be required on thoſe 
1 fknallScrenthis, be {& grear, that it 

dg would'be Hſhpportable, or ar beft 

py Cnprofrabie to privare Par- 

A. Foe 2 fmall Seream "hath a 


4 C 2 much 
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much quicker defecnt than a large 3; 
and heayy River; for this:workelll fo 
it ſe]f-into a.Jevel, there being nodf] 6 


ſo: great a deſcent from 7 io 
upon Thames to the ſhoreat Puna tit 


ney,' 2s 1s- uſually in a miles lengthy m 

ofa ſmall River ; beſfides-ſmallf by 

- Waters arc uncapable of: Navi] m 
X gation, unleſs pent up to-a {level an 
But without; doubr i this. Work & 

were done ( in caſc it: be-poſlibltY In 

to; be done) at iwould beatven fir 

great uſe and advantage toall:thaff w 

Trade between. thoſe, two, Cities] th 

and an? cnriching of ſcvcrabCounl w 

Tries a JoYTUNgTO t the ſaid Channely In 

as agar their FRnpagnAry-"f Ar 

Trade. Þ pl 

The making of Rivers. Nai < 


gablc bcing//av the firlk,.a. Workſ'R 


of.great Expence, is too much farſ:al 
private Undertakers : , Therefore] »p: 


F700 were : a Fark of 25 wg 
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ell 39000 &£ peramum tailed, outiof 
RI forme. foreign, Commodity, ar on 
aff Coos," or the like, to: be applied 
all for\ that purpoſe, In a few-years 
ll tinde [many Rivers 1n Er - var 
hf might be m/s Navigable, wherc- 
Wy by (Coats and other Marine Com- 
vf moditics might. be 1\mported' to; 
8 and Tumber, Wood, Stone, Corn, 
&c.' be.exported from the more 
ty Inlind-parts ; and. a ſmall Impo- 
JI ficion--on cach Barge or Veſfel 
af would be ſufficient ro maintain 
$f the: Locks and Canals in repair ; 
4 which' would prove a very great 
{0 Incouragement | to Hus _— 
vf-and Trade: As: appearcth in all 
J places fituated near a Navigable 
tf River, where Farms yicld''\good 
tk Rents, and yet plenty of all l 
af :abounds : - Thas all laces: er 
rel] partake of t Felicity, 1s the 
8 idefire of all true. Exg/i/ſbmen.. 
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The Anahyfis or\Summary of 
5 "Part of ; rl 
Ayſtery of Hugs anpar, ] 


*T*He Preface or Introduttion, ſhewiny the” eat 
advantages that Huchaudry briugeth toTradt, 

and. the dependencies the later Bath "vn 6 
Chap. 4. boat 

Of Oy and op. 0p gener al. jlain, 
.. by. diſcovering that there js.4 anea Gente 
vr 7 tbr 0, Pegerable Fd Arkival f.1 
That there are ſport aneons- Produions of Plants 4 


Some. affert-that all Plarts are produced of Seeds 4 
That there are ſpontaneous Prodyttions of Animals 9 


Nov comvary to the Soreyture I1 
-i99+ 7 | "+ Ola 4 Ton 
Of there bendfit arid advantages of 'entlsfini 
| I 
Frofes of endoſing Lands 1 
ao nee Chas: 3. 3 
Of Mendy and Paſtare Lands, and the feverd 
; nyeof | vheir dmpmavenurns's 17:34 
op htey t of PPaſtare-land: a dauble Ingo 
PIT Wor y: ; 
of Barſly wn Titprodbintn 24 
ap one oof Sy; 0% $603" 
Paiſley preventeth the Rot in Sheyy | Fi 
I TENG y 26 


ey Chap. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Husbandry and Improves 
ments in general ; plainly diſ- 
covering that there is a 
| ſpontaneous generation and 
16 
by growth of V egetables and 
9H © . 
of Animals. 
2 '<; | e1 | | 
. N my former Treatiſe of this pcs 
and the firſt Chapter, I diſcourſe 
ſomewhat of the Matter or Eflence 
> of Vegetables, from . which they 
receive their ſubſtance, That mexhauſti- 
ble Treaſure from which the Husband- 
than, by a proper application of his Seed, 
extratteth ſo great Riches: I wil now 
make ſome {mall addition to that Chap- 


ter, in oppolition to an Aſlertion ſome- 
tees made; which is, That every Planc 
> Nt B Is 
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is propagated by its proper Seed 3 And, $-, 
That Nature produceth nothing ſpontg-Fj,.. 
neouſly. "4 
T4 thre Now what can be mors plain, Than. 
are #4" that every part of this Globe of Earth g: 
pr | f t 
dufiiens _ the perpendicular Rayes of the bh 
of Platts. {corching:Swr, or the defe& of Joke PI Ws 
tracing beams ; as Frigid Zones, off. 
the qu ntities 0 Har of | | 
Sands ES not, )' affords its la B 
Foreſts, Woods, Groves 3 Or its lellerfÞ 
Skrabs ; Or its fertile Plaihs, replete with. 
Fear variety. of ſmall Vegetables, ſome as ; $ 
edicines, others as Poyſoiis, ſorhe al”. 
Food, others as Rayment to" their by 
ſpeQive Inhabitants, and for Paſturage tc 7 
the numerous Herds and Flocks of CattdF*.. 
and other leſſer Animals feeding or then”? 
withont being plarited in fach places by. 
Humane Indaſtry, or the Seeds tranfporbF*;* 
ed in the Air to fo remote parts. 
Weſtern Iſhnds alſo that lie remote from 
the American Continent, although uni” 
habited by Humane Race; yet afford 
to the firſt Diſcoverers large Woods ati 
fruitful Paſtures, which fed our Europeatſ2* 
Catte! when put on ſhore, and on whidifs.. 
multiplied and profpered exceed&F” 
mgly ; ſuch Vegetables that were - far 
on 


UI 
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l, roIT being propagated by Seeds'catried* 
3 tbicher in the Air, or by any other means; 
hat the Species of ſome of theth are*not 
5 be found in other Countries. 

The Hiſtories' of the frſt' Diſcoveries 
fthe Weſtern Contihent, and'the Tlands 
Fettiote from Land on every fide, will 
imiſh'yot with' variety of Exatoples of 
his nature, | 
Beſides, there'are many Plarits that are 
ontaricous only at certain Seaſ6ns; and' 
Wot at other, according as the Receptas 
Ec or Matrix of the Farth'is enclined's 
"Fot ſometimes over-much moiſttire, in'a* 
per year, cauſeth Lattd to' emit other 
oF /ants that befdre it did in dry yeargzarid 
i< laying of dry Lahd wet, or wet Lari4 
ry, very much” altereth” the Species of 
Fegetables that ſpontanconfly proceed 

Dm 1r, 

Mr. Eveliz iti his Philoſophical Dif 
ourſe of Farth, gives at!” acconmt” of 
Sihat Dr. Moriſoz affirmed of the Plant 
wins of Irio,that after the Confligra- 
ion of the'City of Lo#do, more of it 
Sppared atti6tipſt the' Ruines, than was 
a&owri to grow in” all' Europe beſides: It 
ting (as he faith) x cttribtis Pxotic, tobe 
B 2 titre 
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found moſt about Naples, and but rare} 
elſewhere. 

Examples | of this nature. are many 
where 265 the felling of one ſort or Spe 
cies of Wood another hath ſucceeded; 
and where Land that hath been frequent 
ſown with one ſort of grain, hath prody 
ced other grain than what hath b 
ſown. 

The ſame Mr. Evelin in his moſt exc 
lent Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees, relates fra 
a Perſon-moſt worthy of Credit, That fo 
the Territory -of  Alzey (a Country in Gall: 
many, where they were miſerably diſtreſſ 
for Wood, which they had ſo deſtroyed, i 
that they were reduced to make uſe of Stn 
for their beſt Fewel,) a very large Trait h 
ing newly plowed, but the Wars ſurprizi 
them, not ſuffer d to ſow; There ſprung 
the next year a whole Foreſt of Pine-Tra 
of which ſort of Wood there was none at 
within leſs than fourſcore miles. 


a =_ Many other Relations there are | tha 
Plaxts as Pliny, and other Authors of the like niffitrs 
produced tyre, which I need not mention; Onlere; 


7 Seeds. here I-cannot but take notice of the fallef 


fetch't Cauſe of ſach unexpe&ed profit! 
ductions of Vegetables ſome have gives | 
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IS iz. That becauſe God 'faid ,> Ger 1. 7 
have giver you every Herb bearing Seed, and 
i every Tree in the which is the fruit of a 

Pell Tree yrelding Seed + Therefore all Vege- 
iitables are produced and multiplied of the 

tl ſced of the ſame Species, and by-no other 

mays, and deny al} ſpontaneous Produdt- 
Mons. And to back this Aﬀertion, have 
Ffound out a way whereby the ſeeds of all 
Vegetables may 'be conveyed from one 
puntry to another, viz. by the Wind, 
Sfrom' whence their Species maybe re- 
enewed or propagated de #0vo in places 

[where formerly / they have -not been 
known. And'imagine that the Showers 
of ſeeds mentioned by Plzzy'in lib. 16. 

Jp; 33 & libi' 19; cap. 3. were-firſt ex- 

a Fhaled from Trees or Plants'of the ſame 
Wkind ; and to make this ſeem more pro- 
*Sbable or cafie to obtain Credit, they have 

Fdiſcovered that there are ſeveral Plants 

Fthat produce feed, which formerly were 
Frepnted barren; and thoſe ſeeds fo ſmall 
Sthat with the. Wind they may caſfily be 
wtranſmitted from place to place at a very 
UForeat diſtance, whereof Mr Hooke, Fellow 
alof'the Royal Society, in his little Tract, in- 
rogttled Lawpas, gives you ſome- inſtances. 
«Fas that Obſervation of his own about 
n B 3 the 
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the ſeed)of Mints, whieh with bis' Migg 
ſcape ;he- found to; be ;yery numerg 
and very ſmall, that there will need 
leſs than nine /bundred.,and..threeſcq 
thouſands.of themto covet the ſuperfig 
of an inchſquare 3.and” that the numb 
of them in a-grain  weight.cannot be be 
$han one: thouſand three | hundred eig 
and:two,mylions : [Theſe feeds he ſupp 
ſth [may eaſily /be-drawn up into the-{ 
and carried from IO IL_ns: Event 
the 46ps ;of the higheſt [;T owers, - Qr 4 
places moſt zemate; and: be;ſown by + 
paſling Avr,orfalling draps of Rain; 
that at 5+:motcit the :art.of Man role: 
Earth expoſed to the; commen ;; 
and ito: exclude the entrance, - or - p 


vent the ſowing of: irwpercepti 
Seed S j* —_ 


| Anotberwasan Obſervation of Mid | 
C. of Eriftol: ahout Fern-ſeed, which) 
Found {toche-hkewiſe very fall, and mi 
-merous And. that the little;Boxes cont: 
ang the feeds were in;moſt.of the PL 
-Not half, and an fJome:;nat 'abave 
third, ,or..one; quarter' as .big:,as aver 
.ſmall grain af. common -white.fand-z at 
.that ſame: of ithoſe bladders .containe 
About 100 ws, which. were fo cxcee 
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ing ſmall as.to be wholly inviſible to the 
naked Eye, and indiſcoverable without 
Microſcope. 
I will not gainfay theſe curious and in- 
nzous Obſervations, nor queſtion them. 
theſe do not at all manifeſt that all 
Plants are produced of ſeeds taken from 
Species. For how. could the 


br rp the heavy,though ſinall { 
ind carry the heayy,tho 
of Purllane from _ 


; 4 


P e from * the Continent above 


x00 Miles over the Seas to the Iſland 
Sara Helena, where at the firſt diſco- 
yery thereof it plentifully grew 3 and 
the ſeeds of the Cedar from Mount Liha- 
\ ig oy other Continent, to the 


Bermudas , where ſo great 
Woods and Groves of it were found- at 
op diſcovery 2 Or how could the 


np 
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mitted from one Country to another,nox 
indeed is there any neceſlity thereof: For 
although every Plant may yield- its feed 
by which it may probably encreafe, yet 
that is no reaſon but that every foil may 
ſpontaneouſly produce ſome Vegetable r 
is moſt enchnable to. As'ſome Seas yiel 

Coral, ſome one ſort of Weed, ſome ano- 
ther, the like of other Waters ; likewiſe 
fome Plants yield one fort - of Excref- 
cence, and'ſqme another,” which cannot 
be imagined" to proceed from material 
ſeed, no other than' the variety of Muſh- 
rooms, Mold.g*c. which differ accordin 

to'the nature of the ſoil, or the ſcverd 
{ibjets from whence they 'grow, theſe 
rather proceeding from the univerſal 
Apent, as it is more or leſs animated b 

the Celeſtial Sun, and as it meets wit 

its proper Vatrix, ſo it produceth ſome 
Plant-or other. Now the uſe the Huſ- 
bandman may make of theſe natural and 
{pontanegus productions, is, that by them 
he may diſcover the temper and ſtrength 
of the ground that produceth them, that 
he may either multiply th& ſame Species, 
if for his advantage, 'or fach other that 
are conſtinffar, or avoid planting or ſow« 
jng in Land ofa cotitrary nature. 


— a 
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— — robora cuique, 


us natura ferendis, 

Humida majores Herbas alit, 

3084 ——Picee, 1 axique Nocentes 

Interdum , aut Hedere pandunt Veſtigia 
Negre. Virgil, 


For it js obſerv'd that where Brambles 
flouriſh, the Vine will proſper 3 and that 
Land natural to the Birch is not good for 
Apples, Pears, e#c. That Tree deljghting 
in the lighteſt and pooreſt, theſe in richer 
and ſtronger Lands. Many of the like 
Obſervations may the Husbandman'make 
ofthe nature of his ground, and accord- 
ingly may he apply proper ſeeds or plants 
to the ſame. 


It hath been alſo aſſerted. That no Ani- 
mals are produced but by the a& of Ge- 
neration , each proceeding from others 
of the ſame Species. But it they that are 
of that opinion do conſider that there is 
no habitable place on this Globe that is 
not replete with Animals greater orleſfier, 
and ſome places with both, notwithſtand-= 
ing it doth not appear how the firſt of 
them came thither 3 They will eafily 

| grant, 


That there 
are ſpont a- 
neous pro- 
duftions 

of Animals 
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grant, that the ſame _—_— or 

piritus Myng; that never rc 

when .it meeteth , ith a proper. < bj 
cauſe Animation, as the matter is wh 

on it. worketh ; for ſ{gme places or thing 

bong {cl prolific gr fertile are apt .to 


ctation , others that are more, are 


\s moiſt = rul ons and places 
Ns let and barren, 
And Pool mature Fruits 
rally ing 1 fill Animals, winch 
never (Were , fevers dye .by OST.» If , b 


RE vera] Age Bene h x all 


codes elI 

per to. "0 Plant : = 'agh 

Mabe, *> Silkworm, Apples, Pears, 

far w Ce Xa Ag pe to het 
Fon, ats ye Worms withio 

ted by the.ſame 

SE it that produced, the 

=, from any ukrepa ſeed 

7 Worm. worketh its own 

| or thr and then ceaſeth to 
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him, aud others;with him, obſerved. many 
differing kinds of ſmall living Creatures 
wholly inviſible to the naked Eye, and 
even through largely magnifying Specta- 
cles, though ſome of them were £0 jbe 
ſeen,through a deep convex Glaſs; ;hut 
with a Microſcope, when the:Plant was 
newly gathered, they.mightibe,ſeen nim- 
bly. ranning up and dawn among the 
{tediVeſſels. Lampas p. 50. 
| Perhaps it will be faid that theſe Api- 
mals are produced of \Eggs repolited 
there by ſome ſmall Flyes, as the proper 
place or Matrix;fgr their produttion.s ,as 
Fleſh-flyes do the like on putrifying fleſh. 
But mhy may.they not:be there, engen- 
dred by the-:univerfal Agent as | well as 
Mites -1n Cheeſe, ar thaſe nimble:Fiſhes 
in Vineger, which .are never abſery;d to 
be transformed into Elyes, and fo unca- 
pable of tranſporting their Eggs from 
placeito place? | 

'Fhis ſuppoſition .of. the ſpontaneous 
meadufticn of Animals out .of ;places and 
things capable of:impregnatian. from that 
uviverſal Agent, is not contrary to, but 
agreeable with that Command, Gep. 1. 
Lit the Earth iring fanh-the ning Ge 
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ture after his kind , Cattel and eveeping 
thing. To which we will :fubjoyn the 
Opinion' of the Learned Dr. Stiling fleet 
in his Origines Sacre, Book 3. cap: '4. 
< It ſeems very probable' (faith he) that 
< at leaſt thoſe parts of the Earth which 
« were thus divided from each other; did 
« bring forth theſe ſeveral living Crea- 
< tures after their _— which did after 
<* propagate in thoſe parts 'without' being 
” bronetn thither by the help of man. If 
* now this ſuppolition be embraced; by 
« ; So ra clear ourſelves of many 
* difficulties concerning the propagation 
« of Animals in the 'World, and their 
* converſation in the Ark, which many 
* have been/ſo much-to feek-for ſatisfadi- 
<« on'in/''As _ wr ny = n_— 
* Serpents- 1n- Br w-belli 
© Creature -of reg” Fr and all" thoſe 


< ſtrange” ſpecies of Animals ſeen in the 


< Weſt-Indies , ſhould either come "into 
« the Ark of Noah, or be conveyed 
« out-:of | it into ''' thoſe ''' Countries. 


i" And "aftermard the fame. Author adds, 


© Refides,' fome kind' of Animals cannot 
* live-out-of that particular Clime where- 

<m they. ares and there are many ſorts 
+ of Anmials diſcovered in Azerice, and 

-  _—_ 
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« the adjoyning Iſlands, which have left 
* no remainders of themſelves in theſe 
« parts of the World. 

Therefore let. them that are ſo confi- 
dently opinionated, That every thing we 
diſcern to havelife,proceeds from an Egg3 
jury ſe whence my NG of 

#2 apper? aterpiliars , Frogs, 
Chaffers, &c. that in Gone wk ind in 
ſome Countries do appear, although at 
ſuch remote diſtances of time, that in caſe 
they were produced of Eggs left in the 
Earth by ſome former flight of thoſe In- 
ſes, it will prove very difficult to de- 
monſtrate- how life could be preſerv'd 
in ſuch Eggs ſo many years; or elſe how 
the Wind could carry them: from one 
Country to another, or out of different 
Climates 3. or. how, the Eggs of Inſe&s 
could be conveyed into s, Fruits, 
Woods, Stones, &c. which frequently af- 
ford thoſe Animals : Nay, Snow it ſelf is 
faid not to be without its proper Inhabi- 
tants, although there be ſometimes two 
or three years interval between any 
quantities lying in theſe parts. 

. The Bodies of Men and Beaſts afford 
many Examples of Worms bred in the 
moſt inward parts, even in the Brain _ 
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Marrow of the Bones. Bat where they 
_ their Eggs, and how they ſhould' be 
d from one to another, will be 
difflen t to derettnine. Therefore when 
I conſider of the'many inſtancesof 6 of 
that riiay be' produced}, and' rie' 
ties off the ot? hand, I am the 
more confirni'd in my opinion, Thar 
there is ſcarce any created being” that” 
tth- ay thing of nloiſture' in it, bat 
ray be a' prope —_—_ for the wriver-" 
ſal Agent ot Syiritas Mwndt to a& upon” 
for the produ of ſothe Animial ;' atid' 
according as* Plants ate' ( from ſore” 
ſtperior infliience?) more corrupted, ſo 
do they ethif greater numbers of fone 
jr ol Inſeds, that they be- 
to the Husbahi 
whoſs Tg of theſe things is not 
unneceſizry, that he' may as meatis to 
prevent or care ſach' Plagues. The pre- 
. vention” arid cute whereof itn the Tenth 
Can of the fotiter Treatile is partly 
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Of the great benefit and advantage 
of Encloſing Lavids. 


[7 the former _; in that Chapter 
of this part of Improvement of Lands, | 
I gave an- account of the great advanta- 
gs Encloſare would produce, and the 
many ObjeQions raiſed againft it, and 
Impediments that hindred it, : with their 
Anſwers and Remoyals. Since the writ- 
ing whereof; ſeveral wortliy and' ingeni- 
ous Men have endeavoured to'promote 
this Piece of Hasbandry , which I may 
truly Stile, The firſt and principal Point of 
Agricultare 3 For unleſs the Husbandman' 
can at all times and ſeaſons, when he 
pleaſeth, uſe his Land, and plant and 
ſow in it what he will, and defend it 
when he hath done, from the common 
annoyances to g60d Husbandry 3/ It is in 
vain for him to- uſe any extrao | 
labour; or be-at any extraordiriary £x- 
, or hope for any advantage from 

it. So that there would be then ng dit- 
' ference 
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ference between ſtupidity and Ingenuity, 
and all Induſtry would be hereby diſt 
couraged. | 


Some have been of Opinion, that En- 
cloſing improves Latid to a Ten-fold; 
others to a twenty-fold advantage; that 
is, that by the means of Encloſure the 
Husbandman may by his Induſtry on 
ſuch Land, in _ ſeveral Hortulane 
or Orchard Frunts,raiſe aſwel to the Public 
as his own advantage, much-more than 
he could on open Land ſeldom fruitful, 
and ſubje& to almoſt all manner .of in- 
conveniences, as Cicero ſays, Ager quan« 
tumvis fertilis,, ſine cultura frutuoſus eſſe 
on poteft. There is no Country that is 
celebrated for good Husbandry or Inge« 
- nuity in'our temperate Clime, but their 
Lands are divided into ſeverals,as the rich 
Provinces of the Netherlands. The moſt 
fertile parts of France and Italy, the Gar- 
den of the World , ſufficiently evince. 
Nor is there any place in this Kingdom 
flouriſheth more than where Encloſures 
are moſt. The open Champain Coun» 
tries ahd  waſt Lands producing multi- 
tudes of poor, ignorant, lazy and umpro- 
vident peopte, depending ſo much _ 
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finall Priviledges and Advantages they 
taiſe out 'of the large Foreſts and 'waſt 
Lands, that Hunger and Cold.-fort the 
moſt part of the year, and Eaſe through 
out;.are ſweeter to them, than Labour or 
conftant exerciſe in ſome /honeſt Trade 
or\Husbandry; which might lodge, cloath, 
and feed them and their Fanulies, after 4 
far better 'manner than the beſt of ſach 
Borderers ever.enjoy d. 
»*Fori any: Traveller may obſerve that 
in the encloſed Countries, the Hedges are 
all replete with Timber and other Trees, 
that they are deſervedly calkd The Wood. 
Lands and were fo called in former Ages: 
And not only with Timber for building, 
and Trees for firing, but with- plenty of 
Fruit-Trees 1n the Hedges and Orchards 
diſperſed throughout, ſo that theſe en+ 
cloſed Countries. afford Fruits which are 
carried far into the Champion, and Cider 
in ſuch plenty , that they ſpare great 
quantities for their ignorant and lazy 
Neighbours. The Buildings alſo in theſe 
encloſed Countries, where Materials and 
Artificers are more plentifully ro be had, 
far exceed thoſe in the Champion and 
Foreſt-Lands; and Market-Towns well 
built and populous, ſtanding much nearer 
C bere 


Objeiion. 


wax 
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' here thandn the other. - All forts of Mai 
' chanic Trades, on: which the General 


Trade of the Kingdom depends, are un 
theſe encloſed Countries principally mas 
naged. Here are the induſtrious Husbands 
men conſtantly - employed-in -1umproving 
their Lands,and here are Markets wheres 
in they weekly vend the Fruits of their 


Labours, to the feeding and ſuſtaining 


the Artificers and Trades, who beſt fubs 
fiſt in ſuch places,where moſt isto be: had 
at the' { Rates. Now hear old 
Toſſer 3 | 


plenty of Button and Beef, © 
2n,Butter and Cheeſe'of the beff; 
MWoze Weaith any where (to be byfef) ” 
- Woze People, moze handfom and pie; 
Where find ye (go ſearch anyCoaft) 
Than there where Encloſiire ts moſt? 


There 1s one grand ObjeQtion raiſed by 
inconſiderate Men againſt Encloſares 3 to 
wit, That Enclofing of Waſts, Downs, 8c. 
will prove a decay of our Herds of Ce 
tel, and Flocks of Sheep, and fo by cot> 
ſequence, of Wool, 


To 
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Enclofong of Lands. 


O44 0 ti 2, 
Fo which I atifwer, That if 20 Cattel 4nfwrr. 


maſt have/100 or. 200 Acres of good 
waft Land; or that 2 or 300 Sheep muſt 
have 5,6; or 700 Acres, of; open Down- 
Lind to'depaltyre 'on, according to the 
preſent uſe and cuſtom : In caſe ſo much 
thereof be encloſed as lieth convenien 

for Encloſure, half the quantity of ſac 

open Lands being laid up to common 
Graſs, will feed more than the whole did 
before it was encloſed. And in caſe that 


-ten Acres thereof ſo encloſed, were ſown 


with Clover. Graſs , Turneps, Cole-Seed, 
Parſley , or the like, they will feed as 
many Cattel or Sheep as 100 Acres of the 
fame Land would have done whilſt they 
were waſt; and the refidue may the Hul- 
bandman convert to other uſes, or mul- 
tiply his Herds or Flocks therein as he 
. and in his ſeveral Encloſures 
may he raiſe ſeveral Species of Paſturage, 
ſome for fatting, ſome for feeding, and 
others for preſerving his Cattel or Sheep 
in health, as he finds cauſe. For the only 
reaſon why there is ſo great a breed of 
Cattel,and are ſuch great Flocks of Shee 
on the Waſts and Downs, 1s, becaufe 
they are for cm to any == 
2 


20 - Entloſong of Lands... 

uſe, or elſe the Husbandman - is not 

- ſiiffered' ſo to--convert/:themi 5.!iv being 
frequently obſerved that: | where "the 
Lords will -permit, the Tenants are req- 
L29ds; noewidianding which, n 
.ands 3 notwi ing which, ,nei 
Cattel, Sheep, nor Wool, are any whit the 


-: S801 AP. IL 
Df Meadow and Paſture Lands, and 


the jeveral ways of their In- 
provements. 


8 3» ” % 0 = 


He ancient Meadow-Lands in many 

| places of this Kingdom have not 

=} born the fame values within theſe late 
ff years as formerly they did, by reaſon 
"Y of the encreaſe of that excellent and pro- 

"Hl fitable yore of Husbandry, the ſowing of 

' Clover-Glaſs, and other ſuch like new 

Graſſes and Hays: Yet are Meadow- 
Lands in great eſteem, and yield greater 
Rents than Paſture or Arablez becauſe 
of their producing Graſs and Hay, as is 
known to every Husbandman, and that 
they yield their encreaſe ſpontaneouſly, 
without Coſt or Labour ; and therefore 
arecalled Prate,quaſs parata. Pliny tells us, 
Pratorum facilima agricolis cura ac minimi 
di j, That Meadows require the leaſt 
Ce of any Lb and there- 
fore little can be faid to their Improve- 
C 3 ments, 


Of Meadows and Paſtures. 


ments, more than hath been ſaid al. 
ready. 


7 6 £m 


Improve- But as to the great Improvements 
-— & 4 made on dry Lands, bythe ſowing and 
Lards « propagating of new Grafles and Hayes 
double I- tyach hath been done, and the advanta- 
"© ges that are yet to be made by a farther 
proſecution of that piece of Husbandry, 
are very. conſiderable, For the en- 
creafing of Meadow and Paſture-Lands 
Þ not only the Improvement of thoſ 
very Lands; but by the Country-maty 
converting of ſo much Corn-Land jntd 
Meadow and Paſture, pyts him upon 
neceſſity of a farther improvement « 
more barren Lands for an encreaſe « 
his Corn... So that it prives a double it 
provement, as mdeed doth all Improve 
ments by altering the produds of it. A 
cave | we Paſure-Lands ito Gat 
ens, Orchards, &4s. begets a necefſy 
of encreafing our Paſture-Lands on tþ 
Arable : And the converting of Arable 
Lands into Paſture or Meadow begetsi 
farther Improvement, by ref ing ou 
naked and waſt Lands into He Cont 
Fields: For where 'there is gqod Hub 
bandry at the Center, it ſpreads to the 
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Of Meadows and Paſtures: 


Superficies 5 Good Tenures, Goad Trade, 
and a good Market, will make Husband- 
men ingenious. 


Amongſt the ſeveral Graſles, Hays, e*c. 
that have been mentioned by former 
Writers on this Subje&, we do not find 
that Parſly hath been treated of as an 
Improvement to our Paſture-Lands, al- 
though ſome ingenious Men have made 
tal yn, ſeveral Acres ſown with Parſly- 

to very cffeR. 


It is £24 d, that ſome ſort of Grafles 
do alter the taſt of Mutton, and that the 
ſweeteſt Mutton is that which hath been 
© on the fineſt and ſweeteſt Graſles, as 


rienced on the Peak, in Derby-. 


ſore, and on- the Plains in Wilthire , 
Hampſbire, &c. And on the contrary, 
the courſeſt Mutton is produced from 
- feſt Meadows, Marſhes , eþc. 
later rich way of fatting Sheep, is 
moſt advantagious to the Hb—_—s, 
but doth not humour the Pallat of the 
Eater, ſo well as ſuch Beaſts that live on 
the dryeſt Mountains without water. For 
Sheep fatted on Clover, and the like rich 
Nouriſhment, are not ſo delicate meat as 
the Heath-Croppers 3 ſuch rank feed be- 


C4 getting 


#3 


Sowing oj 
Parſl'y an 
Improve» 
ment, 
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Sheep fats 
Fy 5 tin (8 Tit» 
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P ar fley 
jreventeth 
the Rot Jn 
Sbeep. 
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getting too great and ſadden a change 
the Meat.' The like difference is allo ob 
ſerved in Comes. . 


Sheep fatten very well on Turneps, 
which prove an excellent Nouriſhment 


for them in hard Winters, when Fodder 


is ſcarce; For they will not only eat 
the Greens, but feed on the Roots 'in 
the Ground', and ſcoop them hollow 
eyen'to the-very Skin 3 The Tiwrnep is 
hotter nature than Clover-Graſ7, an 
therefore more agreeable to theſe Cat- 
tel, 


But much more hot and drying -is 
Parſley, even in both, to the ſecond d& 
gree 3 and were it throughly experi- 
mented ; doubtleſs would prove 

ood Nounſhment, and not ſubje&t had 

ry Animals to the Rot, nor vitiate the 
taſt of their Fleſh ſo much as the other 
colder Food would do. 

The Rot being a Diſeaſe occafion'd by 
the Sheep their feeding on too much cold 
and moiſt Meat, and 1s prevented by hot 
and dry : As their feeding in ſhady pla» 
ces in ſome Grounds, where the Dew 
lieth long on a certain broad Graſ7, na» 


turally 
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turally enclineth all Sheep feeding there 5 
to the Rotz and by ſach that have to their 
Coſt made experiment thereof, ſuch 
Lands have been converted to otheruſes: 
',& When on the contrary, the feeding of 
nel Sheep on Salt Marſhes and Brackiſh 
er i Grownds preventeth the Rot, and the 
rf giving them Salt with their dry Meat, is 
n 

w 


eſteem'd a Cure of that Diſeaſe. 
Therefore Parſly (being of ſuch a hoy, 
dry, ſaline, and Anti-Hydropicel nature, 
and as my Relators aſſure me) ſo much 
deſired by Sheep ( as I am fare it is of 
nk, pr, wo m_ of Sheep in 
of their feeding) may very pro- 
is ire be, not only a very good ſecurity 
« © againſt the Ryo, but may render the Meat 
i- F rather better taſted than any other food 
7 what ſoever. 
e 
r 


And it is a Plant very eafily propaga- 

ted, and the Seed plentifully obtai «P 

few Plants En_ and that alſo 

eafily ſeparated its Stalks: The 

y || Ground the finer it is dreſſed, the better 

d FI will the Parſy ſown therein grow and 

t ſper 3 and it will endure the hardeſt 

. inters , and continue more than one 

year; but how many, a careful'Improver 

will quickly diſcover ; And of what or 
fl 
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ticular Uſes gad Advantages this Piece of 
Hudoandry may prove (hefides the gene- 
ral way of feeding Sheep) an ingenioy 
Husbandinag will ioen find gut. 


The ſowing of Cole-Seed for the-ſake 
ef the Seed bath hoop, —_ mon 1d 

at Improvement of ſtrong and moni 
Pnds But of late it ay found 
that the depaſturing the green Herbage 
thereof hath conſiderably advantaged 
the Husbandman. A. particular Example 
whereof is related in Mr. Honughtow's Cob 
leFion. of Letters, for the Improvement of 
Haunbandry and. Trade, ws, Of one that 
ſowed fix Acres of ground which he 
and ordered as for Wheat, with 
bo es Miefouner ; wen 

ning of November he put - an 

dred Ewes into his Coleworts 3 The Ewe 
all caſt their Lambs before Chriſtma, 
The Caleworts fo fed theſe Ewes and 
Lambs,that he ſold them at a great Rate, 
and when the growth was eaten up cloſe 
he plowed, and ſowed: his Lands with 
Oates, and had eight Quarters grown on 
every Acre. | 

To ſaw Cals-Seed for the Paſture-ake 
there's no need that the Land be fo = 

| an 
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and moiſt as if it were for Seed, only that 
it be good Wheat-Land. It maketh a 
good Lay for other beaten Grain; for un- 
doubtedly it kills Weeds, and the de- 
PRnmgRny on irrmuch meliorates the 
Land. t which is ſown about Mzd- 
ſuwezeer for Seed, gives you not its en- 
creaſe till the next Summer, but this the 
firſt fa wa a Theſe ANROr of 
Paſtures by Farfey, eps,; (olevSeed ; 
nor that by ſowing and feeding of Buck- 
Wheat, mentioned in the Fourth Cha 
ter of my former Tre&ſe of this Subj 
are npt yet brought into publick uſe; bat 


eonſcquently to the Kingdom in general. 
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Of Arable Land and Tillage, _ of 


©" the ſeveral Grains," Pulſes, Or: 


ufuglly propagated by the Plbugh. 


T hath been obſerv'd, that in.a warm 
'2 anq' ſhowry Spring, Wheat- in; rich 
Lands hath grown exceeding Rank, that 
the Hnsbandman hath, for the benefit of 
his Wheat, early in the Spring, depaſty- 


| red his Sheep on it to abate its growth 


and weight, which' otherwiſe wonld be 
apt to Bat- of late ſome -({ who 
have found that expedient too weak, 
where the Wheat hath grown too faſt, or 
that they have not had Sheep enough 

roportionable to their large Wheat- 
Kelds to feed it down) have mow'n their 
Wheat, yea as late as the end of My, 
when it hath been almoſt ready to Ear, 
after which the Roots would emit new 
Stalks more in number, though not ſo 
ſtrong and rank as the former, nor fo 


apt to lodge. For the extream weight 


and 'rankneſs of the Corn would have | 


un» 
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Of Arable:Land and. Tillage. 29 
unavoidably made it to lodge, which be- 
gat-a eonting in-the iron try 
this. way, elſe' he: might have" loſt his 
whole Crop; for Wheat lodging when it 
firſt begins to ſhoot its Ear, razely ever 
ſtands again. Many in the rich Vales of 
Berk-faire did ſo mow their [Wheat .in 
the Year, 1683. it proving an early and 
ſhowry Spring : As to the etfects I-had no 
account of them 3 which I queſtion-not 
but that they were anſwerable. to their 
Intentions:: For all Vegetables tend to 
ſemination 3 and the more you depreſs or 
—_ the ——_— ___ 
yer-bearing Plants, the more will 

multiply their'\ proper Produdtians, or 
at leaſt will enit new Bloſſoms, Fruits, 
Flowers, &c. As hath been. obſervd in 
mariy Hortulanes, as Roſes, Strawberries, 
Beans, &c. # | 


There are divers forts :of Wheat 2ab-rin 
which I have mentioned in my faid for- 50+. 
mer Treatiſe, and: more are taken 
notice of 3 of which there is one ſort 
that carries divers Ears on one Stalk, bur 
not yet common. But of Barley I hear 
of few more than two forts: com- 


| mon which is univerſally known in this 


Kingdom, 
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forne yew a Very dry: Spri 
fon fr owing 


| - may be fair, when che-Imem 
is foul ; in either of theſe caſes the ſowing 


and eſt-near about- a time, for this 

commer fort; uſe fo nach of this Ru 

ripe Barley, thit his Seed-time may be 

longer ard more culie, and ——_ 
, t 


becki-fbyn and; remarned '20 the Bar 
agiiry Hr -rvy/o months time , : always id 
fine &r' ter weeks time ar-:the fartheſt; 
whicliin wet and backward Springs, and 
e a'great 
| —_— 
this Grain; of 
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the like, and withall mare certain. There 
is2-fort of Burley that is reported tobe 
newly. difeovered, by an mpenious mans 
actidentally lighting on an Evy that had4 
fx Cheſts or Rows of Corn on it, which 
he fowed, and thereby raiſed # quan- 
tity, all bearing the like Ewv, which is 
likely to prove a confiderable advan- 

tage. OP 


Whilſt we are-now diſc -of Bars Making of 
ley, it will not be amiſs hebom __ 
concerning Vale, - that being the 'tti6ſt 
conſiderable Gram uſed for this /ptrpoſe: 
Mary Ages fince hath Malt,made'of Bar- 
ley, been uſed for the taking of 'Ale'or 
Beer ; eſe conld not Pliny /havegivente 
Teat Commendations of 'this' 'Dritike 

ve 1600 yearsfifice. Therefore Whs- 
ever he was that _ nd _— 
making Mat, and (of that) good Mfr, 
ſhower himſ&f to be a far Phito< 
fopher, than he that firſt ſqueezed the 
Grape: | 


pe. | 
Although that making of MA is be- 
come a common Trade ere of = 

principal Towns in this Kingdom, a 
many are exerciſed in that Trade, that 
do not apprehend the Reaſon why the 
Malting 
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- Com. Malting being no other than 4 


of Wheat reduced into that form 5 aud 
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Malting -of Corn ſhould make it yield4 
Better and more acceptable Drink thafſj ., 
the ſame Corn would bave done beforff |, 
it had been malted. It will not theys 
fore be amiſs in this place a little to Phj 
lofophize on that Subject ;- For it is moſt 
evident; that the Meal or Flower of any 
Carn or. Grain unfermented, being cog 
cotted in a proportionable quantity. 
Water,will make a glutinous or mucilagj- 
nous "| matter. As. Lqundreſſes uſually 
make 'their ſtiffening Liquors for they 
Linnen,af Starch,which is only the Flowg 


— 
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in caſe,there be no more Water adde 
than' will make it pp into the form « 
Bread, and fach a maſs be baked with 
out. fermentation, it cometh forth likez 
was of Clay, ungrateful to the Pallaz 
of, digeſtion and unwholſome z { 
that neither Bread nor Drink made « 
Corn, without Fermentation;could fatisfi 
our Anceſtors, which excited them ty 
the diſcovery and uſe of Fermenti 
of! their: Bread-Corn. by Leaven, a 
fince that by Yeſt,which 1s no other than 
the ſcum of. Ale or Beer made of malted 
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fermentation of Corn, making it yield kn 
to 
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to the Brewer its Spirit and Tin&ure, 
pleaſant to the Palate and wholeſome to 
Humane Bodies ; extractions or decotons 
of unfermented Grains being pale and 
not tinged or coloured, as are thoſe of 
malted or fermented. 

The imbibition or ſfeepirig of Barley 
in Water for 2 or 3 days or 'more, 'as 
the Seaſon requires, hath this operation 
that it relaxeth' the viſcous matter of the 
Grain that defendeth and preſerveth the 
life that is in it, from Heat and Cold ; for 
as long as its Viſcoſity remains; the Graitt 
or Seed is capable of Vegetarion ; but 
when by age or other accidents that is 
decayed, it becomes a dead Body ; Fot 
fuch relaxation muſt be made in all Seeds 
fown in the ground, by the moiſture they 
find there, before they can vegetate. or 
encreaſe. 


P"R.=2 2 = T2 7 R T2 3 = 1 


Now after the Malſter hath ſteept his 
Barley its due time in the Ciſtern, (for it 
muſt not lie there too long, leſt it loſe its 
vegetating 'Vertue too much by diflol-, 
ving its whole body intoa ſoft ſubſtance,)' 
Then he layeth it on a heap, where it ac- 
quireth ſortie warmth (as a]l moiſt Vege- 
tables will '80, when lying cloſe rogether, 

D which 
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When the 
Barley is 
in the Ci- 
ſtern if it 
be flirred 
Well, and 
the light 

rains 
that float 
be (cum'd 
off, the 
Malt wil! 
be ti bit - 
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which cauſeth the Barley to emit its Rogg 
which they call Chittivg, which the Mal: 
ſter ſuffereth to grow to a certain degree 
of. length then ſpreadeth it abroad, and 
by his careful turning, ftixring and gras 
dual drying his zow-making-Malst, he pre- 
vents the overmuch of the Roots 
which now: are called the Come,trom their 
DT I. 193. the Corn begin 
E , t A mn 
ſpring, the viſcous mattergaf it 1s na 
enough putrified, diflolved, er rather 
changed 3 and if they are fuffered tg 
grow too. much, the Stalk of the Cory 
will ſhoot and extra too. much of the 
Vertue of the Grain, leaving nothing but 
an empty Husk behind it, - 3 
Asthe overmuch comeing and ſpringi 
of the Stalk of the Malt empoyeri 
itz So its not coming or ſpringing enough, 
leaveth it but in part malted or ferment- 
ed; and ſo doth the unequal coming ot 
ſpringing of it, that is, ſome of the whole 
G rains throughly malted, and ſome df 
them not, which is occaſioned ſometime 
by the unskilfulnc6 or negligence of the 
Malſter by not duly ordering his Heap 
or turning the ſame, whereby the _ 
on the outfide of ' the Heap th 
F drought, 
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drought, comes of ſprings not & 4 
and that on the infide through _ 
comes and ſprings too much, #nd ſo be« 
comes Acroſpived or Akerſpired, by reafon 
that the qe (here NEG the Ger- 
minating of a growing Acorn, and which 
the Learned Dt. Grew als the Plume) ex 
tracteth the vertne of the Gram z or ele 
from the urieven growth of the Barley, 
which in fome years front the unſeaſon- 
ablenks of the ſeed-time becomes Ridge 
grown, that is, fome part thereof he 
greet: above the grotmd befi 
other part throngh drought be core 
yet by reaſon of forme SuminerShowetrs 
owes to the Harveſt, wheteone part 
k rpe before the other, from the one of 
which Canfes there is much Mat that js 


" After the Malſter hath thus by his &fll 
and induſtry, hero nng Syn n— 

went, that by 4 certa Gegree pi 
ſation the viſcous or remactous matter of 
it be relaxed s and by his nimbſe hand 
lath prevented the expence of its Noble 
it 5 He' then makes nſe of the third 
of kis skiff, The cafcining or drymy 

f bis Majt, which puts a ſtop to all 

therGermitution,and "a 
D 2 ing 
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being preſerv'd for uſe: But the princk 
pal end of it is0 make it yield. its Spirit 
and TinFure. This calcination'or drying 
muſt be gradual, and not haſty; for the 
longer Malt is drying on the Floor be- 
fore it be Jaid on the Kiln, the better will 
it be; for all haſty Calcinations waſt the 
Spirits more than flow. 

It is moſt certain that every. Seed con: 
tains a great Spirit in it, ſome more and 
ſome Wa. z. Fer. it is the Spirit in K that 

reſerveth it, whereby it endure ſo much 

old,” Heat, &c. as moſt ſorts of Seed; 
uſually do.: And in this Spurit inthe Seed 
is concentrated, the vertue, form, powe 
and whole Idea of the Plant that pro 
duced it; elſe could itnot by being >. 
in the Earth, preſent unto you again,ang 
ther Plant in every particular like to 
that from whence it came. And this Spirit 
in Barley is very great, as may appear by 


its.produd ; for one Barley Corn ſown uf ©. 
the Earth, hath ſometime produced 2 


or 40 Stalks, and on them 5 or 600 11 
creaſe of Seed ; and by ſome additiond 
unprovement, a far greater; when: the 
Seed of many other Plants produce but 


one Stalk to each Seed : Therefore thefl : 
fermentation of this Grain by Malting is 


not 
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not an exaltation: of its aftive Principles; 
as ſome woutd:have it, bat a diflolaution 
or relaxation of : that'viſcous matter that 
detains them, and puts a.cheque or ſtop 
to-its Vegetation; which would otherwiſe 
according | to/the- Laws of : Nature neceſ< 
arily follow and exhauſtitssSpirits 3 For 
common Water cannot be-ftppoſed to 
add much to the'exaltation of 'the Spirit, 
or ative Pruiciples of Corn: ,'/Nop ms 
deed can any thing add tothe improve- 
ment of the high vertne:thavis in Seeds, 
but/ what containeth/ in: ﬆnmohof:the 
Spiritzs Mindi, or Univerſal Agent, 'As 
Nitrows Waters, Salts, Dungs, &c. or 
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enriched with 'its For Wates'ts but a 
vehicle to canvey ſuch Principles: Water 
and the Principles being -not';the ſame 


After the: Barſey is opened and its ves 
getating property prevented bydryingit's 
tisnow. thereby-made: capable of yield- 
ing its TirdFnre. orVertze ; For the Aquo- 
fity or Phlegme of any thing, eſpecially 
of a Vegetable, preventeth the-extraction 
of its Tin&ure or;Vertue ; Therefore the 
drying of: Hops, ,Wormwood, Broom, -&c; 
» not only done-for the preſerving them, 
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their 'being Jown' in freſh; :Land /that is - 
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but for that the Laquors wherem they | 
are infuſed, do the better' extrat thew | 
Vertue 3;As thoſe that: have infuſed the 
ſame in- theie:Beer can witneſs. - So Malt, 
whilſt it: is green, /will-not make Ale or | 


Beer of that as-it will do. when | 
dried; And/if:it'be but cafily. dried, the * 
Ale will be than-if it be-throughly 
dried; arid in caſe it be hart dried; or 64 
ver dried, thecdtcper will the: Tinfture of 
the be >:Yur ſack over: drying uſuals | 
; tho Spirits of rhe:{ Malt, which 
merry ng byrhiree, made Ve 


wo 
"The Formtntanion of che Meal of any 
Corn foriBreaud by'Yeſt,'Leaven or thy 
hke ad Joth ey Body ant reldn 
eth the Viſcoſity that detpinerh its Spirit; 
which is the cauſe that the Bread of. ſavh 
a. fermented Mais is light, grateful ro'the 
Palate, 'eafie of op and whots 
fore ; and'if not ſo fermented,” ir be 
comes in every paint the contrary. 


Malt nor: throughly malced, ' or of fach, 
that part thereof 1s well malted , ny 


pare nat; hoegines Rauyy, by having Y 
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its Viſcoſity wholly taken away in the firſt 
operation, or made by adding Oaten 
Malt, or Oates mixed with other Malt; 
whereof is that Drink thade which they 
call Oat-A/e 3 All which is anwholeſome, 
caufing Obſtraftions and great Windi- 


| tieſs in the narrow paſſages of the Blood 


in Humane Bodies, 

The like doth Bread or afly other 
matter made of Wheat unfermented, or 
that hath undergone ſome degree of Ger- 


| mination before it hath been at the Mill, 


whereby a due fermentation 1s impeded. 
The reaſon of this my preſent diſcotirſe 
on Malt, or fermentation of Corn ' of 
Grain, is not only to forewarn all good 
Husbandmen _ they be cautious in 
ating or drinking any thing made of 
unfermented —_ Grain, unleſs it be 
otherwiſe prepared, by due codon, or 
good additions, according to the Culi- 
nary Art. But alſo to excite fuch that 
have Art, Skill and opportunity to make 
uſe of this Art of fermentation on feve- 
ral other Grains, Seeds, &c. for the ex- 
trating their ſpirits or better parts; ever 
varying the method of fermentation ac- 
cording to the nature of the Grain or 


Seed to be fermented 3 for ſome Seeds 


D 4 require 
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xequire.,much [longer time tobe imbiz 
- bed, than /doth-Barley,. ere their, Viſcony 
matter be relaxed, and ſo neverthelef 
retain thejr Spirits even to Vegetation; 
as the Seeds of ſeveral Vegetables that 
have undergone- all the operations that 
Barley hath done in Malting, yet will 
germinate and encreaſe when ſown, ag 
if, they had never been ſo ordered; the 
like will fome Grains of Barley that have 
npt been fully ripened 5; and all Barley 
doth require more or le(s time and skill 
to. malt,, it; according to the different 
Seaſons :, All, which deſerye the enquiries 
mto, and conliderations of. the Ingeni- 


+; Note that the viſcous matter that pre 
ſerves the Vegetable Spirit 1n all Seeds 
being relaxed by Fermentation, ſuch Seed 
tumefy, and arethereby mademore eaſe 
i parting with their Spirits. For Barley 
when it is malted, occupieth more room 
than it did before, although it be dt 
minifhed in its. weight by the loſs of its 
duſt, (the Come : _) And Meal when its 
termented for Bread, encreaſeth in Bulk; 
but without addition or diminution of 
ts. weight: So that fermentation is no 0- 
ther than a relaxation - of thoſe Bondy 
that 
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that preſerve the vegetating Seed for 
production, and that prohibit the ex- 
pence# or waſt of its Spirits till thoſe 
Bonds are relaxed or broken. ' | 


-. I have this to add to what hath been of Hemp 
already treated on concerning theſe ſub- 4 F'«*- 
jects.” To wit, That the Seeds of Hemp penefe of 
being- ſo deſirable by Birds, and'ſceing pſt. 
that Pigeons in the Hemp-Countries a- 
bout Lincolnſhire, &c. are (o large and 
fat. It may probably be a confiderable 
addition to the Improvement of Lands 
by ſowing of Hemp, to convert the uſe 
of its Seed to the feeding of Poultry, 
and other Fowl; for it is a great Cro 
of Seed that an Acre of Hemp will yield, 
befides the benefit of the Stalks.'” © 
- And in caſe ſach Seeds ſhould grve the 
Fleſh of Fowl fatted therewith, ſome 
ul Taſt, as hath been reported, yet that 
would be ſoon altered by feeding the 
Fowl 2 or 3 days before they are killed 
with other Grain ; for ſuch a Taſt or ſa- 
vour contracted by the Food, is ſoon al- 
tered and made connatural by the heat 
of ſuch quick digeſters. | 
Bat the great Improvements that are 
to be made of Hemp and Flax, are by 


converting 
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converting the ſame into Linwer, Paper; 


or Cordage. 


The making of Liznez in this King- 
dom would much encourage the ſowing 
of Hemp and Flax,' but there are ſeve- 
ral Objedions raiſed againſt it. The orie 
is, That our Hemp and Flax are more 
bard and ſtubborn than foreign. To 
which I anſwer that, it doth not appear 
to beſo in many places 3 for in Derby- 
forre, where much 1s uſed and made into 
Cloath, it is much more ſoft and eaſfie, 
than ſome forts of foreign Cloath. And 
if it were {o-that Hemp, and Flax were 
hard, yet it is cafily made ſoft, - either 
by watering 3 for the long and often wa- 
tering of it waſteth that gummy and 
glutinous matter that occaſions the ſtiff- 
neſs that is in it, aſwel as it makes the 
the ſtalks or ſpills within it brittle and 
more eafily broken; Or, itmay be made 
ſoft by beating : But that being a work 
requiring great Labour, That it is be» 
come a'puniſhment inflicted on ſome ſort 
of Maletattors, and by conſequence man 
hands and great charge are require 
I ſhall here propoſe @ way, that in all 
probability may accelerate this walk 
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Of Arable-Land and Tillage. 
and yery much contrad& the labour and 
pains about it 3 which is thus, 


Let there be two upright Poſts fixed 
234434. / at a convenient height and 


43 


The deſeri- 


ption of 


the Engine 


thickneſs, -and about 3 foot apart, more for «reſing 


or le as you pleaſe 3 let: there be 2 
folid. Rolls of Beech, Elme, ' or rather 
fome harder Wood, of about: 4-6 or 7 
mches diameter, and: as long as is the 
diſtance between the 2 Poſts, as at 6 6: 
tet theſe Rolls be: toothed with 8, 10 or 
12 Teeth, as you pleaſe, equidiſtant, that 
oy NY ſhut waa 

v As e Ichnographic prion 
of- the ends of 'them appears rar r 7. 
The lower Rol muſt run in fixed Sockers 
with a:haridle at one end thereof to turn 
the ſame as at 4 but the upper Roll 
maſt run in 2 moveable Sockets made in 
2'picces of Wood that may ſide up and 
down, as at ee. within the' 2 upright 
Poſts: Then let a Spring be made of 
Bagh, Afb, or other ſpringing Wood, or 
of Steel or Iron well tempered, each end 


to reſt on the fiding pieces, as at'f fe 
which Spring may receive its. prefuc 
from a Skrew at 5 By the force of 
which Spring the upper Roll may be de- 
prefſed 


of Hemp 
and Flax, 
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reſſed onthelower ſo ſtrongly;that Hemp 
_ Flax may (by being drawn thr 


between them) be far better and eafier 
» broken or-mollified than by the ordina- 


ry Heckling. This E-gize may. be made i} 


-. with Handles at cach end for 2 to-turn 


... and then 435 or 6 may feed it, and take 


it awayon the other fide to. diſpoſe ia 
it in order: And the work may beoften 
repeated: as there: is: cauſe. And the 
Spring: every time harder depreſs'd: by 
the Screw';: that as in! the common way, 
the Flax is. heckled three-times, and &+ 
very time-in a finer:/Heckle, ſo here-it 
may | be'every_ time: harder wro 
through the tooth'd'; Rolls, and: aftey 
working it through the Rolls, will mak 
it exceeding fine. An Ingenious Workman 
will ſoon make this an nſefi] and profits: 
ble Machire, although at: frſt it may/not 
ſeem to beſo ; for any thing that is new 
roglees patience with forge damage to 
make it:perfe& 3 as every Mechanic that 
undertakes a new piece of Work can tell; 
Therefore, this requires a willing, as well 
as an Ingenious Workman to. make it 
compleat. | 

Another Objection 1s, that our -Lin- 
nen is'notſo white as foreign: Which is 
anſwered 
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anſwered as the former ; That often wa- 
tering-of it will make it whiter, as every 
Whitſter can tell : So that if Hemp or 
Flax be watered and beaten, it will be- 


come the more ſubtile and white. It is 


obſerved that in the making of the fineſt 
Linnen beyond the Seas, ſeveral years 
are required for the preparing or re- 
ducing the Flax to ſuch a fineneſs and 
whiteneſs; which here we deſpair of per- 
forming, unleſs we can . accelerate the 
ame by the faid Engine; For it often 
waſhing of Linnen will make it white, 
and much beating and heckling it make 
it ſoft or ſubtile ; Its very probable, that 
by watering or waſhing, and often work- 
ng it in this Exgize, it may be made 
ſoft, fine and white. 

For the difference between corſe Lin- 
nen and fine, ſeems to be in the ſoftneſs 
and fineneſs of the Hemp or Flax, (which 
is more eaſily ſpun into a ſmall Thread ) 
and the whiteneſs of it, to which white- 
neſs it ought to be rednced before it be 
Spun or Woven, elſe it will be very dit- 
ficultly whitened after, without prejudice 
to the Cloath if very fine : For we may 
obſerve that ordinary Linnen by often 


wearing, waſhing and hanging abroad - 
the 
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the Air, becomes foft and white, bur till 
prejudice to the Cloath, becauſe It cat 
not undergo thoſe ſeveral hardſhips with: 
out a ſenfible loſs or decay. 
It is obferved that frequent waſhing 
and wearing of Linnen makes it th 
whiter and fmer, and that in the waſhing; 
Aſhes of Wood, or other T—_— 
nfed, either m the Soap, or the 
= or Lye, wherem Rp Linnen is waſl 
ed, whnch very much conduces to 
foftning and whitening, which is the 
meaning of what Paracelſus _ n 
the 7th Book of the Natwre of things. 
That of Flax boiked in ſharp Lye, neede 
the foe of Wood, is S: Stk ack 
is to fay, It is reduced to the fneneks 
Silk, and equal to it in price z for there 
is fine Linnen equal in valffe, weight for 
weight to Silk. It is the Alcali of V 
tables, or the Saks of their Aſhes t 
are of fixch efficacy in this Work, for rhe 
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Waters which the Whitfters uſe, are im- a 
ated with the like matter, bat in 

ſo tmall a meatare, that they operate but = 

flowly : Brt in the dlevation of Aſhes, 

thaſe of the Afb, Beech, or other white |7,. 

Woods are to be preferr', becaufe forme the 

may probably caft a yellowiſh colonr,dif 


advantagious to Linnen, The 
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The principal advantage to the King- 
{dom that the making of Linnen here 
Y would be, is the prevention of the im- 
\Eporting of foreign Linnen, fome part 
whereof. is already accompliſhed by qur 
uſing ſo little in the burying of our dead 3 
and in the more general wearing of 
Rexxel Shirts, &c. in ftead of Linnen, 
being (by far) more pleaſant,healthy and 
cheap, as many of our Nobility, Gentry 
and Commons, can by many years expe- 
rience teſtihe. It is alſo another grear 
advantage that would redound to the 
Kugbandmari"in the improvement of his 
Lands, by ſowing Hemp and Flax, and 
very neceflary in the imployment of 
many People, m caſe there be any place 
where imployment is wanting. 
The want of People, I know, is the 
main impediment to this great defign of 
ing our own Linnen 3 for in Derby- 
faire the common ' People are imployed. 
mihe Summexr-time in waſhing Lead-oar, 
and in the Winter, when the other Im- 
ployment fails, they fall to Spinning, 
Weaving, &c. which makes our home- 
made Linnen fo plentiful in thoſe parts * 
Therefore all ways ſhould be promoted 
that ſhorten the work, and leſſen the 
Pains 
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pains in drefling and' fitting the Hethp 
and Flax fit for the Spimner 3 And if any 
way there be more nimbly to ſpin the 
Thread, and then to weave it with more 
expedition, the ſame ſhould be diſcover 
ed and encouraged. There have been 
Looms or Engines made to weave ſeveral 
Ribbons at once, that is, by the ſame 
labour, and in the ſame time as 
uſually weave onez and fuch Engine 
have been broken by ſuch that had ng 
farther proſpe&t than private intereſk, 
which -makes the Relation of the Dan 
zick Invention more credible z It was, & 
is faid, a rare Invention for Weaving d 
4 or 5 Webs at a time, without anyhy- 
mane help : It was an Axtomater or Et 
gine that moved of it ſelf, and would 
work night and day z (being as is to be 
ſuppoſed, kept in motion by Weights a 
Water.) It was ſupreſt,' becauſe it would 
prejudice the poor People of the Townt 
And the Artificer made away ſecretly (a 
was conceived) as Laxcellotti the Italia 
Abbat 'relates out of the mouth of Mi 
Muller a Poloniax, that he had ſeen the 
device. | 


Anothe 
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Another uſe of Hemp and Flay, is for 
the making of Paper. The firſt Material 
that was uſed to write on, ts we tread 
of, was Stone, on which the Law 'was 
written. The Sybil: Books were faid 
to be written on Leaves of Trees ; ſome- 
times the Rinds of "Trees ſerved for 
that uſe : And for many Apes was no 6- 
ther Paper uſed, than what was made 
of Reeds, which grew on the Banks'of 
ſeveral Rivers, and plentifally 'on the 
Banks of the Nzle. 

But the modern Invention of Paper 
made of 'Linnen, ſurpaſſeth all in this 
kind, being fo cloſe compatted, ſo white 
and durable, that it may be reckoned 


va vaſt quantity thereof that is dajly 
aſed in this Kmgdom, in Printing, Writ- 
mp, ec. That could it be made here, it 
would be of great advantage to the Na- 
tion, and in particular to the Husband- 
tian. There are two obje&rons or diffi- 
wltics that lie in the wayz The one is, 
That there is not old Linnen enough in 
England to be eafily had for that purpoſe 5 
| Yor Paper hath hitherto derived its pe- 
digree from the Dunghtl; and old Lin- 
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nen muſt come cheap to the Paper-mill, 
and Linnen being in Ergland a dearer 
Commodity than Woollen, and the 
Country colder, Linnen is not. ſo much 
worn, as'in warmer places: and ſo not 
ſo many Rags or refuſe Linnen to be ga- 
thered for the Paper-mills : To remove 
which there "(hould be encouragement 
given to ſome ſmall Agents in Towns 
to gather up and buy all refuſe fine Lin- 
nen that, can be had 3 As now 1n many 
places there is for corſe Linnen, and 
ends of Ropes, &c. for the making. of 
Brown-paper. 

And in caſe that deſign take of redy. 
cing Flax to a certain degree of White 
nes and fineneſs, by the before ments 
oned Machine ; there will be much Toy 
or refuſe Flax, that may by the Pa 
mill Hammers be reduced to the line 
conſiſtence, as hard ſeamy Rags of Lit 
nen-Cloath uſually are. 

The ſecond Objection is, That on 
Waters in England make not fo whit 
Paper as ſome foreign Waters do. Far 
it 1s obſerv'd, that in Fraxce the whirel 
Paper is made but at ſome certain plact, 
where the Water is more fit for it that 
cllewhere, In anſwer to which, Ther 
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are ſeveral Springs and Streams in this 
Kingdom that proceed from Chalk or 
rocky Mountains, that in the diſtilling 
leave a fine white reſidence in the bot- 
tom, that may be as fit for this purpoſe as 
any foreign Water whatſoever. There- 
fore Waters may be tftyed m ſeveral 
places before the main work is begun. 
But this old ObjeCtion of want of good 
Water, is now become invalid : Fot 
fince the French Mechanics have come 
over into Erzgland, they have proved 
the Water here to be equally as good as 
n France, 
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It Lands may be rented, ard ptovi- 
fons for the Worktmen may be had 
cheaper here than in other Countries z 
Then ſurely may Hemp be propapated, 
and Cordage made at eafier rates, here 
than abroad 5-which being dones more 
might be exported, and leſs imported, 
to'the great encouragement of Agrical+ 
tyre and Mechanic Arts. But an Objeai- 
on here is alſo raiſed by the Ropers, vis. 
That our Hemp | is harder than foreign, 
and doth not work ſo fine, nor take 
Pitch fo well, £xere, whether much w4- 
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tering may not abate its - Viſcoſity, and 
make it more pliable. | 


CiSAR 


Of the Manuring, Dunging and 
Soiling of Lands. 


T is now become a general Improve- 
| ment of Champion or Green-ſward 
Land, to Denſhire or Burn-beat it 3 By 
which means very plentiful Crops 
Corn are raiſed on poor and barre 
Lands. But the method now uſed by 
cutting or - paring off the Turf with1 
Breaſt-Plow, is very laborious, tediow 
and coſtly, and ſometimes very hazat 
dous ; By reaſon that in a dripping Sum 
mer , this Work is much impeded, the 
Owner fruſtrated of his expectation of 4 
great improvement ; for that . a great 
part of the Turf is not throughly burtt, 
and ſo becomes uſeleſs, and the Work 
man muck damnified, being at a 


trouble in often turning his Turfs _— 
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he can apply his Firez and then at the 
charge 'of';Furze, - or the like Ollet, to 
burn the /Furf withal ; And the uſual ex- 
pence jn Derſhiring an Acre in a dry Sum- 
mer, when at beſt, is twenty Shillings, or 
more 5 Which in a bad year the advan- 
tage made by this Husbandry will not re- 
pay, although in a good year it will 
donble it. 


To' make Denſtiring therefore more 
eafjſe and cheap: It-is not difficult to 
make an Inſtrument to pare. off the Turf 
a3 thin or thick as you pleaſe; That in 
ſtead of being forced forwards by more 
than ordinary hamane ſtrength, it may 
be drawn by one or more Horſes, but 
not without the skil or labour of a good 
Workman to guide it: It muſt have two 
Wheels or Trundles; If they are low, 
then may your paring Plough reſt on the 
Axis 3 but if larger Wheels be found to 
be. moſt proper, then may the parin 
Plaugh be fixed at ſome diſtance —_— 
the Axis 3 and either way 'it muſt have a 
long Stail or Handle, by which the Work- 
man by clevating or depreſling thereof, 
may cauſe the Turves to be pared thin- 
per.or thicker as he pleaſes, and as the 
| E 3 un- 
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unevenneſs of the ground requires, fo 
may he thereby regulate the Work. And 
thus with one Horſe and two'Men, may 
two Acres at leaſt be pared in a"day; 
in caſe the ground be even or ſmoothz 
bat if uneven, orfull of Stumps or Hills, 
then it requires reiterated operations z 
yet may two ſuch Men and one Hor 
pare an Acre ina day; and the Work 
every Whit as well done, as by the tedi- 
+ ous Breaſt-Plough. 
' Thus may an Acre be denſhired fora 
fourth part of the expence, and in leh 
than a fourth part of the time, than by 
the other: way. And although there 
may be bur little dry Weather together, 
| = may yor do a great deal whilſt it 
laſts. 
© There can' be no exception made + 
gainſt ſuch an/ Inſtrument, nor difficulty 
ariſe in the uſe of it : But an ingeniow 
and willing Artift, may by altering and 
aihending-it, as he finds the Error, att 
fiver it, and make it praQicable : For 
there is nothing that is newly invented, 
but may and uſually doth meet with rubs, 
and ſometimes not a few in the way, be 
fore the Artiſt brings it'to perfection 
But this is az Inſtrument ſo — and 
cne? 
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beneficial, that I cannot but encourage 
ſuch that have Lands capable of this 
way of ———, to ſpend ſome 
time and skill in perfecting it : The want 
of ſach Lands of my own, preventing 
me from —_ it. 

You may alſo apply to this uſe, the 
new Plough hereafter deſcribed in the 
eleventh Chapter. 
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"ing end Propagating of Woods. . 
Haden Uch hath been written by divers 
good Huf: able Pens, in Commendation of 


vardry, Woods, as one of the principal general 
Improvements that can be made; Yet 
have ſome pretended that deſtruftion of 
Woods in any place, would very much 
advantage the Trade of ſuch places 3 by 
reaſon that the want of Timber, Wood, 
ec. for Mechanic Uſes, and for Fewel, 
would neceſſarily introduce Imployment 
for many, in bringing all ſuch materials, as 
muſt ſapply theſe defe&s that are occaſi- 
oned by the deſtruction - of Woods, 
which may be trae ; as well as, that the 
Burning of any City, Town or Houſe, be- 
gettethimployment for ſeveral Mechanics. 
But what is this to the benefit or ad 
vantage of the whole, which is ever tobe 
weighed and conſidered of, in the pro- 


mHoting df any Improvement, Trade or 
Im- . 
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Of Woods. 


Imployment > For in caſe the Timber 
and ' Wood, that now ſerveth any City 
or'Town, with Materials for Building 3 
and for all forts of Mechanics that Work 
m Wood; as Joyners, Turners, Wheel- 
wnghts, &c. and all poor and rich for 
Fewe}, ſhould be fo devaſted; that the 
[Iahabitants of ſach' places, ſhould be 
conſtramed at 'an extraodmary expence 
to furauh themſelves from abroad, with 
the like neceflaries ; although the Car- 
tiers of ſuch may mn all probability gain 
vay mach thereby 5 yet every Tradef- 
man muſt pay the more for what he 
hath 6ecafion for z And by the fame 
Rule maſt raiſe the prices of his Com- 
modviey, that is made of it 5 andin time 
waſt remove himfelf to firch places where 
be may-exerciſe his Trade at''a cheaper 
rate. 
-'T6-deſcend to particular Examples of 
places : The Greatneſs of the Famons 
Oity of London,” may partly be imputed 
tothe plenty and cheapneſs of Timber 
and Fewel 3 without which jn all' pro- 
bability #t could never have'cticreaſed 
e os or be Nor — Cities 
ork, Briſtol, and many 0 grown 
ſo great, but from the fame cauſe. And 
"x many 


Of Woods. + 


many Towns ſtanding in the more Cham- 
pion parts of the Kingdom, ſhew to & 
very Traveller, that they are miſerable 
in 'reſpe& of their Buildings, Trades, 
and Fewel. All which is ſum'd up ina 
few-words, by the Pen of the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Writer on this SubjeR, 'in 
his diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees : Since it is 
certain and demonſtrable, ( ſaith he, 
That all Arts and Artiſans whatſoever, 
muſt fail ind ceaſe, if there were no Tim- 
ber and Wood in a Nation ; ( for he tha 
ſhall take bis Pen, and begin to ſet down 
what Art,  Miftery, or Trade, belonging any 
way to humane Life, could be maintaind 
and exercis'd without Wood, will quickly find 
that 1 ſpeak, no Paradox, I ſay, when thi 
ſhall be wel] conſidered, it will appear, the 
we had better be without Gold, than without 
Timber, Chap. 31. 

It is not the defe& of any Commo- 
dity that makes a Trade, nor the dear- 
neſs of Proviſion ; but the natural fitu- 
ation of the Place, the induſtry of the 
Inhabitants, and the plenty of Materials 
and Proviſions : For it is the plenty 'of 
Provi and other Materiak, with 
the induſtry of the Inhabitants, and f- 
tuation of the places, that contrated {0 


great 
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Of Woods. 


great a Trade to Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
&c. and with that, great plenty of 
Mony 3 So that to fay, Its better to live 
where your Dinner emſt coſt 4 Dollar ; 
than where you may Dine for a Groat ; 
1s no argument that Proviſions are more 
ſcarce and dear, where your Dinner muſt 
coſt a Dollar, than where it may coſt 
but a Groat ; but that there is more 
plenty of Mony : For in the moſt fer. 
tile Provinces or Places of Exrope , is 
the greateſt plenty of Gold and Silver, 
which have been extracted out of the 
moſt ſterile Regions of the Earth. And 
by that plenty,are the rates and prizes of 
Commodities "and Proviſions eſteem'd : 
As the rates and prizes in like : manner 
have been in- different Ages in'this very 
Kingdom. For faith Stow, Arno 1288. A 
Quarter of Wheat was fold in London, 
where it was deareſt, for 4 s: 4 d. in 0- 
ther places at 20 d. 16 d. 12d. and in the 
Weſt and North at 8 d.the Quarter ; when 
in our Age," ten times that price, 1s too 
theap to maintain the Husbandman. The 
rates of Larids, 'prizes of Cattel, ec. 
were much after the ſame rate and pro- 
portion : Not that there is now a greater 
ſcarcity of every thing, or a greater _ 
f | , y 


Of Woods. 


ber. of People. | But- the Subterranean 
Stores, have: by the indefatigable Indy 
ftry of Man+been opened, - and their 
Treaſtres diflipated. And ſuch. placey 
that have been moſt fertile, and abound. 
ing with Woods, and "other neceſfariey 
for Trade; well ſituated, . and induſtr 
oufly cultivated, have, by the interchans 
mg of their Commodities, Proviſions, 

RT nes, drawn to them. the 
Wealth of the Indies, and other foreign 
Nations: And' by their encreaſing, and 
maintaimng their Plantations of Tunber, 
Woods, Cofn, Fruits, and all other-Tib 
hge 3 and encreaſing; their Fleece-bear- 
ing Flocks, and other Cattel; do. upy 
hold and ' encourage: the ſame Trade, 
But fhonld they either negle& fuch po4 
litical -and- excellent Husbandry ; or-us 
ſtead thereadt, deſtroy whar Nature ſpony 
tancoully.. producethz inſtead of con; 
tracing Wealth from abroad, they may 
waſt- thew.. Treaſures in buying one. of 
another,. till they have nothing left tg 
bay nor (ell. | Like unto the Ten. Ale- 
hapſe-:keepers, (that when; ;their Trade 
was low) agreed to mect at one of their 
Honfes one-day, and at 'another of their 
Houſe the next 5 and:ſa round to mainy 
tain 
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Of Woods: 


tain a Trade amongſt themſelves, which 
they did till they found their Drink all 
drank out, and neither of them a peny 
the richer. 


On the contrary 3 There are man 
Perſons in this Kingdom, that ſuffer their 
Woods to .grow too long, which is nei- 
ther profitable to themſelves, nor for 
the publick good. For when Timber or 
other Wood is at its fall growth; it 
either ſtands at a ſtay, or 7-nfbly de- 
cays, and ſome years before it hath done 
growing , it unproves ſcarce one per 
Cent'. Such Perſons being polſlefled of 
an opinion , that it is ul Husbandry 
to cut down their Woods, ( as too 
many have done) and conſidered not, 
that the Monies raiſed by ſuch Wood- 
falls would bring in a greater advantage 
to them, than the flow growth of an- 
cent Woods can be expected to do, in 
caſe they are not yet at their full growth; 
and if they are, then they evidently 
loſe by their ſtanding. And the felling 
of ſuch well grown Woods, is alfo very 
advantagious to the publick : For it fur- 
niſheth the Markets with neceſlaries, 
which otherwiſe maſt be ſupplied from 
foreign 


Cutting of 
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Of Woods. 


foreign Parts; for the leſs of the growths 


of foreign Countries we import, for our 
exported Goods or Monics, the more of 
our Monies we fave, or <lſe have the 
more of their Coin or Bullion. The 
due felling of Woods doth likewile pro- 
duce an encreaſe of the ſame Species; 
witneſs the conſtant felling of Woods 
in Berk-ſvire, for the ſupply of man 
Mechanic Tradeſmen in London, wit 
matter to work on:z and a great part 
of the City with Fewel: And the like 
in Syſex, for the ſapply of the Iron- 
works there. - The gain ariſing from 
thence, encourageth the Owners of thoſe 
Woods to propagate and preſerve them 
For in caſe any perſon hath (as I know 
ſome that have Can hundred Acres - of 
Wood well grown, and ſhall every year 
fell five Acres of that Wood, until the 
whole be felled ; always preſerving the 
fame after felling z by that time the 
whole is felled, the firſt five Acres will 
be very well grown again; and the 
Owner in the mean time hath a con- 
ſtant Revenue out of ſach Woods, and 
the Markets the better furniſhed. A 
notable Example of this Husbandry, 
hath the wof# Worthy Mr. Evelin in his 
| Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees, given of the 
Lord Scudamore, his having in leſs thar 
thirty years after the felling of a' decayed 
Wood, neer a 1000 1. worth of Wopd grown 
on the ſame Land, not of above the value 
of 8 1 10 5s. per Annum. Chap. 34. So 
that the 11] Husbandry is not in felling 
of Woods well grown, but in the not 
nouriſhing the growing Woods in the 
room of them. The ſame may be faid 
n felling of fingle Trees in Hedgerowes. 
If ach Feller did but propagate three 
for every one he fells, as 1n Biſcuy by the 
Law they are obliged to do. None need 
condemn ſuch for ill Husbands, nor ever 
dread a ſcarcity of this Material. 


In many parts of the World, the 
Woods are a great incumbrance, and 
hinder the tilling or improving their 
Lands. And in our foreign Plantations 
on the Weſtern Continent, one of the 
greateſt Expences they are at, is the 
cleanſing their Lands from thoſe cumber- 
ſome Woods that annoy them there ; be- 
cauſe they have but few Hands, and the 
Labour is great to extirpate them. And 
2s I am informed, there is a Perſon that 
hath diſcovered a more ecaſic way, _ 
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hath been formerly- made uſe of; for' 


the eradication of great Trees; And 
hath obtain'd his Majeſttes Letters, . Pa+ 
tent, for the ſole uſe of the ſaid newly 
diſcovered Art, in ſome foreign Plantar 
tion. ' And will ( as is faid ) undertake 
to cleanſe thoſe woody Grounds, at the 
rate of 6d. per Tree, which 1s very rea+ 
fonable in thoſe Countries. The manner 
of that operation I cannot learn: But 
this I offer as a very fealible way to do 
the ſame thing ; although perhaps it be 
not after the ſame method, which is ons 
ly thus: Prepare two large Iron Hooks, 
with Loops to them 5 To each of theſe 
Hooks, faſten at the Loop a ſtrong, 
double or treble Block for a Pulley ; at- 
fix one of theſe Hooks to the Tree you 
mtend to eradicate: Then go to the 
next, or ſome other Tree at a conveni- 
ent diſtance, and afhx the other Hook 
therto.;z and with a Cord duly applyed 
to I — i) 
Perfons ( as ſtrength is requi lo 
forcibly draw theſe two Treg together, 
that a ſmall help at the Root of the 
Tree defign'd for a fall, will ſoon extir- 
pate it. The higher the Hooks are faſt- 
ned to the Trees, the cafter will thoſe 
Trees 
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Trees bend to each other: If the Tree 
to be eradicated, be larger than that 
you make uſe of to aſiſt the work; 
then place the Hook higher on that 
Tree, and/ th6 lower on theiothet. If 
the Trees be large you intend to fell, 
then let your Pullies be with three, four 
or -Rundf$s, <ahd' You need \ not 
queſtion but to maſter. the greateſt Trees 
in the Woods, without any hard labour, 
0t:lovy wwe, ſpent :in;:doing. ib: And 
when they are down in fuch PRCSn cry 
then Woaod-is nat valuable, thieie.. 

ay »4or.a goodFirg will foonirigzhem 
que-ofj the way. 4 «£ 10 \s ai to nit 
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plerny 'Gince'the 6f che fuſt 
I Wark + what Rey 
ments or Obſervations might be added 
to theſe two Chapters , ſhall be taken 
notice of in my ſecond Part of theſe two 
Treatiſes, that entituled Vinetum Britanni- 
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of of ſeveral orts of Beaſts , Fowls 
ard fuſe \ kept for the advan- 
tage. jand ae of of the Hushaud- 


cho 
() 


Jlchour Hole i. the Hucbandry 
7 of Haglaud would be of little 
Worth, the moſt laborious parts there- 
& being by chem performs 5 No: other 
Jdeaſt bemngiſo fit as 5 thele for-the Plc 
ny 'Traverider-Waggons, 'Packfa 
dog, mM a3 wart Therefote b- 
good: [Husband :onght 'to 'be - 
arcfab of this Horſes,” to: keep Dan 
$6und; -and-1i good: Heart 4 = = them 
depands.much of hs |Proſperi 
| An@ ithe | great mute that in ad beer 
made of the' more gonerons. and luxuri- 
ant-! of  cheſe Beafts, for the Saddle, 
Coach;.:Chariot,'/R and cſpecial- 
hi:far Wat (for all which-LIfes no other 
n— — to _ Horſe) _ 
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been very advantagious to the Husband- 
man, eſpecially to ſach that have Lands 
proper, and take delight in propagating 
the beſt kinds 3 Fhere hejng po greater 
profit to be made of paſturing Lands, 
than by breeding of good Horſes. 


As to the uſes of Milk, \Butter arid 
Cheeſe, they are ſach, and ſo well known, 
that nothing can be more.' 'Fhave only 
this to. add, That as the various: Soil, 
and the Herbage growing thereon, pro- 
duce/great variety of Butter atid Chee 
although the Cowes and the 
too be the lame::;. Yet it is moſt evident 
that traditioh.and opinion 'hayeiſo fir 
ſwayed with moſt ( -People, 'thit 
here is the beſt: Baxter, and: worſt Cheeſt) 
and there the belt Cheeſe,and worſt Butts 
to-be made; ;thattherefore they:wallnat 
be perſwaded::1n.the leaſt; 'to alter: they 
yulgar Method of making the' one 6r: tht 
other; although of late years, ſonie ings 
nious Huswiveshaveinverted that Courſe, 


and made as good Cheeſe (where formerly 


the worſt only. was made,) as hath: bee 
uſyally made in; ſuch places, : that | have 
been celebrated for good ww, hens liky 
hath been abſerv'din making Buyter : = 
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Of Beaſts." 


of the fame Milk produced in any one ſort 
of Lands, - are different forts of Butter or 
Cheeſe atually: made, meerly by the dif- 
ferent method of the Houſewitry; as e- 
yery one, may obſerve, if they pleaſe. 
And although. I pretend not to trouble 
theReader, with the Art of making But- 
ter, and Gheeſez, nor to have any other 
nſight therein, than bare ſpeculation and 
hearſay 3 Yet I may from hence averre, 
that the Covetouſneſs in ſome, and. Ig- 
norance. un. pthers, is . a, great occaſion 

bad Butter and is 6 are made ofthe 
ume Milk 3 of which by good handling, 
ery good may be had; for there is the 
ame Phfloſophy 1n theſe tranſmutations, 
is in the fermentations of Beer and 
Bread: And all Men are ſenſible of the 
differences of the ſtrengths and-'taſts.of 
thoſe things, meerly from the Mechanic 


t10ns. . 
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.,For as I have heard, ſome out of a 
dineſs to. have a great quantity of 
er, take off too much Milk with 

their Cream, which makes a poor hun- 

gry Butter, and a barren Cheeſe of the 
remainder 3 , others of a better reputa- 
hon take only the top Cream, with which 
| PF 3 they 


To make 
the beſt 
Butter aud 
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Of Beaſts. 
they make their Veſt Butter, and with 
the rettaining Milk they make the bet 
ter Cheeſe. An thi: is to be' wiſh'd, 
that the good: Hottſewives 

more of this ſort of Philofophy, ati 
tefs wedded t& Tradftior! and j 
Then I arti confident rheſe 
would be very muth improved. | | wif 
only here add a Recerpt which I formd 
1m the Armotations oh Mr: Sepneel Hartlih 
Legaty of Hurhatidry, how to rhake bet- 
ter Batter than' oftdinary, withqunt 
ting the Milk; for Creath, viz. The 

fo ſoot as it it tomte from —_ 

be ftyaihtd, Yhere Churn'd, as uſually 

if done. Ala the Cheeſe fe male of 
Bitter. Milk; will be better thint i 
tivo-mteal Cheeſes that ever you did eat; 
And one Mr f this Bide, ſhall þ 
worth a poxnd and a half of your beſt Bit 
ter, which is made of Cream ; ptobatuth 
by a Gentlewomgn, a great ery eve dwel 
hing in the Iſle of Ely 3 which if 

on trial what it promifes, nid 

great advantage. Its probable 

tabour which will be requited in 6 hwy 


an Apitation, hath S__ the. on 
buifie Houfewife from 
or tuft 
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Charn, I appoſe may effect it with much 
lels labour than, the. upright... . 


"It. is uſual for Houſewives to ſet theis 4s ſer 
Milk to cream. .in broad earthen Pang, 72% 


ox,.waoden Treys, which take up mach 
room, and are troubleſome in many re- 
ſpetsz the deſign being to ſet their 
Milk as ſhallow as they can ; it yieldin 

the more Cream, or the ſooner, which 
5 better. Therefore fince the Art of 
making Lead into. thin Lamins, Plates 
or Sheets, hath been diſcovered ; I have 
ken broad and ſhallow Caſes of Board, 
made and hned. in: the inſide with this 
Lead, with a Tap-hole at the one Corner 
of each, and a Plug of Wood fatted to 
it... Theſe Caſes were about two Foot 
1 breadth and. length, and were placed 
000 by the ather on F: _— Ant 

-hole banging, over, that the M7 

_— the —_T ſcum'd. off, may be 
kt out thereat znto a. Pail, or. elſe the 
Milk may: . be r_0reny drain'd greatly 
from the Cream. z, and then the Cream 
mceived | by it ſelf, as the Houſewife 
pleaſes. - Theſe Pans may be made 
greater or lefſer..as the Dairy requires, 
and may be ſcalded as they ſtand with- 
4? F 4 out 
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Of Beaſts. 
' Gut Femovitg: them 3 'the' Hole a” little 


declining tothe Tap:hoſe. Theſe” Pany 
very much reſemble the Brewers Coolers, 


a vg they cook their Worts :' Thus 


"x4 ay mprovements be'tndde ever /in the 
orditiaty Arts of ebjonobtth "2c 
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16 Hath bebh found by long expert 
ence,' that the ſweereſt” Food, farneth 
Cattel- ſooneſt, Therefore the- Paſture 
that lie hoſt" open tothe Sun, are more 
deſirable” by” all ſorts 'of'- Cattel, than 
the ſhady,” the ohe being ſweet, and the 
other / ſower. And Clover, Trefoil, - -&e; 
mobre than common - [Grafs, rom - the 
ſame canſe. -And all forts of Cattel be: 
come Fat fooner on theſeſiweeter Paſtures; 
than' on 'the more -ſower, - Oates,” the 
ſweeteſt of 'all Grain; dre more deftrable 
by the Horſe, than any 'other, and” fat- 
neth him ſooner. - Barley made ſweet 
by making ,' then ground and mixed 
with Milk, fatneth/Fowl;/efpecially Geeſe 
ſooner [than any unfermented Grain, 
Mitk by: reaſon of its inhate (veetneſs, 
nouriſheth and fatneth tore than any 
ſimple thing Whatloeyer,” 


It 
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"It is obſervable, that; the leſs Milk 
any , Beaſt pives, the ſweeter it is: 
Therefore Aſes Milk is preferrable to 
Cowes Milk, and the Red Cowes Milk to 
the Black : ' Mares, Emwes, Sowes,  &c. 
gre leſs Milk than Cowes ; yet their Colts, 

vbs, Pigs, &c. grow faſter or fatter 
in” proportion than Calves, and none of 
them will thrive ſo well with, Cowes 
Milk, as with their own, by reaſon that 
Cowes give ſo great a quantity, and 
their Food only Graſs and Water; it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that * their Milk 
ſhould be ſo Rich, as the Milk of thoſe 
that give leſs, or feed higher : Therefore 
ſome that have nurſed up young Pigs 
with Cowes Milk, have added Sugar to 
tz by which means, ſach Pigs have 

wn much in a little time, and very 
at withal, very much to the advantage 
of their Feeders; and their Fleſh hath 
been extraodinary white and delicate, 
much more than if they had fed on 
Cowes Milk alone ; neither would they 
have thrived ſo well, in cafe they had 
ſuckt their own Dam : Seeing then, that 
the ſweeteſt Foods conduce moſt to the 
nouriſhment and fatning of Cattel, eſpe- 
cially Swine 3 in the fatning of which 
| | , 


Of  Beafts. + 


_ ig;;the greateſt . advantage to : the: Huſ: || 
Londen x ſock Foods are to.be "OY E 
= 


5 are the beſt, which as they come 


raw from the Ground, may not anſwe 
the defign :. But in caſe they are: boile; 
and afterwards preſied, they yield. x 
{weet and pleaſant Juice or Liquor: Tar: 
zips. (its. known ), may. be raiſed in 
great quantities, at very calie, Ratesz 
and in a Furnace or large Kettle, 
of them may. be boiled together ; thel 
may be ground. in the Rol-Gider-Mil, 
defnibed, in my Vinetum Britarmicun, 
and there preſſed (as Apples uſually are 
for making, of Cider : _) In this expreh 
{ed Juice, may you add ground 
Barley, Oates, or the like 3 the ſweetneh 
of this Liquor., with thoſe nouriſhing 
Grains.1n it, may without doubt fatten 
any Cattel,. cigecally Swine, ſooner and 
cheaper. than their feeding on hard Corm 
can do, eſpecially in ſuch Years that 
Grain proves. dear. If you boil your 
Turnips:often in. the ſame Liquor, that 
Liquor, alſo.. will become ſweet. 

or x 15. the liquid parts of any Roots 
that nouriſh\; the. Murc or refle when 
the Juice, is. preſſed out, addeth little Fa 
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| —_— of any Creature. And 
tm expe here becomes a Ves 
ti r the Meal that you mix with it, 
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Reat - Drought attended witli 

Heat in the Spring, uſually b 
' termimes about the Summer Solſtice 


imony of the fame: So i 
-our ) oblique part of the Sphere 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes, 8c. 97 


if the Spring be Hot and Dry, the 
wmmer uſazlly proves Wet, as it did 
ih 1681. when we had the drieſt Sprin 
that had happened withm Memory ; joe. 
fon after the Swns entrance into Cancer, 
weat Rams followed. 


'In' the like caſe, which ſometimes Preventi- 
doth happen, where the  Husbandmar ** 7 oo. 
fſoreſees a defet of Paſture or Fodder x444r ty 
for the facceeding Winter, by reaſon! of Provetr. 
the Heat and Drought of the Spring; 
early part 'of Suntmer3 He tnay ſow- 
tproportionable part of his/Parm with 

Twmips, which may be ſown in the 
boy's Drought, and in the next Rain 

( 


will grow 3 and a ſhowry Autumn 
which he need not defpair ) will 
mike his Tarmps fo flotriſh, chat ar 
fete of them m the ſircceedingg Winter; 
will ftand him int more ftead than ſe- 
tera} Acres of his Meadow Lands. 


/The Seeds of Terrnips are very tttuch 7» prevent 
tefired by fnall Brids, which not only 7777; - 
tpon them when ripe an the Stalk, 6:ing 4c- 
-when fown on the Ground , - and Fmt 
eſpecially when they firſt begin to afpire, & ber Vers 
they draw the ſwoln Seeds out of the ni». 
p G 3 Ground 
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Ground by the +tender' Shoots, and 
deſtroy many, yet leave ' behind them 
enough to ſtock your Field,,- But "that 
which: proves the greateſt deſtruftion to- 
your Turnip-ſeed, are the multitudes of 
Fhes that ufoally at that Seaſon of the 
Year by the Suns influence are genera- 


ted among the Stubble, that remained 
--1n the Fields: where you now ſow your 


Seeds: For, -it. js obſerwd, that an eafie 


-arhy  ploughibg .and, ſudden. ſowing of theſe 


Seeds, makes. them more apt to be thy 
deſtroyed, : than a well drefling, and 
more leaſurely ſowing, for this deprive 
thoſe , Vermin; of their ſhelter and ſuſte 
nance, that they ' generally die before 
the Seeds are/ come up ; However ; tg 
prevent the worſt, take Soot, eſpecially 
out of Chimnies where Wood is burnt, 
and ſteep jt in Water; and when - the 
Water :js well tinged with the $qgy, 
throughly-moiſten your Seeds therewith 
then ſpread them abroad on a Table 
or Floor, . and when they are a little 
dry again, then ſow them, and, the bit: 
terneſs they. have attracted. from - the 
Soot, is, faid to be a ſecurity , againl} 
Birds, Flies and Inſeds, 


Choice 
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to Husbandry.* © 79 


. Choice Seed 'well limed and ſown To prevenc 
on | good Land, that was not ſown ju: 
with the ſame Grain the precedent Year, 
rely produces ſmutty Corn : For ſmut- 
tineſs is a degeneration of the Wheat 3 
cauſed either by ſowing the ſame Land 
often with the ſame Species, or elſe with 
Sced that hath been taken from the ad- 
jacent Land, of the ſame nature with 
that on which it is ſown; or elſe by 
ſowing it on very poor Land, where 
the bulk of the Straw and Corn is 
niſed, either by the force of Dung, or 
a drippy Summer, rather than from the 
mtaral ſtrength of the Land. There- 
fore if your Land be fit for Wheat 
once 1n 2 or 3 years, buy your Seed 
from another Soil, and ſee that your 
change be proper, which the experi- 
ence of your Neighbours can beſt in- 
form you :_ For although you fetch it a 
great ways yet the large produ& will 
cily *defray' that expence : And let not 
your Land. be ſown often with the 
lame Grain. Then before you lime 
your Wheat, put it into a large Veſlel, 
fill: it with Wheat about half full; 
then add ſo mach Water as will quite 
G 3 fill 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


fill the Veſſel 3 then ſtir it well, and 
fcum off all the light Com , and 
keep it ſtirring to the bottom of the 
Velde], till no more of the Wheat will 
ſwim, and them lime it: Thus do to 
all your Wheat that you ſow, and you 
will not have a fawat-producing Seed 
left 3 for the light imperfe&t Corn, it is 
that produces the ſmut. 


Great care is uſed in many places to 
build Reek-ftavals, on which they Rerk 
their Wheat to prevent che Mice, which 
otherwiſe would devour it: By which 
Verma, Mows of Wheat m Barns ar 
very ſubje&t to be devour'd : Theth 
fore to prevent Mice from feeding on 
Wheat-Mows in Barns after you have lam 
your Courſe of Straw to bed the Flower 
withal, ſtrew fand round on the edge 
of the Bedding 3; then lay a Courſe of 
Sheaves, and on the ends of the Sheaves 
at the outhde of the Mow, ſtrew more 
ſand, and fo on every Courſe of Sheaves 
round the Mow to the very upmoſt 
Courſe 3; by which means it will be pre- 
{ſerved from the Mice : For when they 
endeavour to make their way ifito the 
Mow, the Gnd ( which will foan be 
very 
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to Husbandry. 


very dry) will fall into their Ears, and 
{© torment them, that they: will never 
attempt to come there again: This hath 
been many years uſed by an able Huſ- 
handman, with the defired ſucceſs, and 
without the leaſt inconvenience or da- 
gage to his Wheat, for the ſand will 
neveramix with it. 
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Snakes, Adders, Blind-Warms, ec. 
many tires are hurtful, to Men and 
Reaſts: To deſtroy which in ſach places 
where they uſually haunts lay a Bed 
af new Horſe-Dung about April or May, 
aud in July and Avouf fallowing, caſt 
your Dung 1n a ing to one fide, 
fill it be all remoyed, and you will find 
their Eggs, and it may be many of the 
old ones which you may deſtroy ; this 
may be done twice or thrice in a Sum- 
mer, Thus have 1 far ſeveral years, 
deſtroy'd many in my ſmall Vill; for 
the warm Dung, attratts them from the 
ſeveral parts of your Ground to lay their 
Eggs therern, as {taking Fleſh doth the 
Fly, whereas in a Trap you may take 
them 5 or Ground be large, you 
may place ſeveral of theſe Dung-heaps. 


Sheep 


G 4 


To deflirey 
Snakes, 
Adadtrs, 
&c. 
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7s prevent ©" Sheep being Beaſts that delight mn dry 
anc cart Meats, 'and''thrive beſt''on 'the dryelt 
* Ship, Lands Mountains or Hills, 'and' can I 7 
__ ive throughout the Year' without Drink, J *-* 
(iexcept-itygreat:Droughts Y'are ſubjett | *" 
'to/ the'iRorinwery- wet Years; or in 
moiſt Paſtures: This Diſeaſe beingeauſed 

by . cold and moiſt Food, filling their } -' 
-Bodies'with a faperfluous: moiſture, and Þ )f 
© [decaying theis''Livers,” {ſoon'::deſtroys | ' 

,. them. The uftiat! preventions itherefore 

of this Diſeaſe; have been! to feed them 

,on the drieſt \Lands, to keep them late 
mn-the Fold/'in the Forenoons 3. feed 

them with 'Hay, and mixing Salt with 

It, 'e9-. | But where theſe are not with 
conveniency” to be: made nfe of 3/.it 

may be confidered whether ſome ſorts 

of Vegetables'may not be propagated 

as. proper Remedies, as well to cure, 

as prevent'.this Diſeaſe, as ſome have, 

been to cauſe it. Amongſt which pre- 
venting - os-' curing Vegetables, none . 

1cems- more! efficacious than Parſley, a 

Plant eaſily propagated, and hath all 

the qualifications of ſuch a Medicine or 
Remedy ; Of 'its Propagatioh-and Vir- 

rug 
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Of Inſtruments. 83 
we, "ſee \rhore in the third Chap. of , 
thieyffetond Part. - 


a) 10! 


Em, 
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CHAP. XI 


of” Inflruments, Tools and Engines, 
Incident to this Profeſſion of A- 
;.Zriculturc. 


"He moſt principal Inſtrument uſed 
| in Haebandry is the Plongh, and 
as'1t is, ſo have 1 10us Men contri- 
ved ſo many Gece them more 
uſeft},: and Jeſs toilſome 3 that there! is 
more variety - of Ploughs in this King- 
dom, than of any other Machine: what- 
ſbever. ' But that which I am. now to 
add-to my former Treatiſe of 'this ſab. 
| #, is, That there are divers new forts ; 
| {| of Ploughs invented, and endeavoured 
_ | wo be-brought into aſe, fince my pub- 
kſhing'the former Tra&: As the Steel- of the 
Ploweh, a Model- whereof was. (not long 5:1. 
fince) curiouſly made by one Mr. Thamas Plough. 
_ Lizwellin 
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Of Infiruments: 
Llewellis, at the Grorge m Cat tegten-ſoro 
in London ; wherewith: .be pretended, 
that with one Man and two Horſes, or 
one Man and two Oxen only, n_ be 
plowed any ſort of Land whatſoever, 
as would not be performed by the com: 
mon Ploughs, with leſs than double the 
Men and Cattel, which he offered as an 
infallible and unmatchable improvement, 
J have ſeen the Model, gnd-it was wdl 
made ;. and without queſtion ſuch x 
Plough will far exceed the uſual Ploughs 
by reaſon that a well made, trne and 
clean Inſtrument of any kind or fort 
whatever, will perform its Work for 
which 2 5s intended, better than an il 
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Of Inflruments. 


$tedt and Workmanſhip, it will ſoon be 
repayed, if 1 or 2 s. per diem can be 
faved ( as no doubt but it will) in the 
naſe of it 3 befides the advantage of time, 
which is of more worth at ſome ſeaſons, 
than all the extraordmary expence a- 
mounts to. As for the other more prin- 
cipal advantages of this Plough , with 
the deſcription of the Plough it ſelf, I 
zefer you to the Author Mr. Llewel/iz. 


There | is another ſort of Plough 
brought into uſe by ſome French Men, 
(as I take it ) which is very much like 
the double Plough deſcribed by Mr. Blith 
n his 33th Chapter of his England: Im- 
provement, which will carry two Fur- 
rows at once : As for the deſcription, 
we, and advantages of this double 
Plough , I refer you to the Monthly Col- 
hifions of Letters, of Hucbandry and 
Trade, Colleted and Publiſhed by Er 

que, {pirited and ingenious Mr. 
fe Flew of the Roial Society, 
where it is at large deſcribed, with its 
nſes and advantages. 


—_ Grounds it is uſual for 'fox or 


more Jabouring Men to follow the 
Plough 
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Plough at-ſome diſtance ; each taking 
ſome - proportion with their Spades to 
caſt-up the Earth from the ' bottom: of 
the Furrow, on that which was turned 
over by the: Plough ; ſo that an Acre of 


Ground: may thus be Plough-trenched' 


in a day, as well as if the ſame had 
had' been wholly done by hand ; the 
Plough going before, and turning in the 
Sward or Turf; and the Spades coming 
after and covering it with light Earth, 
makes it capable or fit .for various ſorts 
of Tillage to be planted -in it : This 
way faves a great part-of the charge of 
Trenching altogether by the Spade.' 
But an eaſier and cheaper way 
yet be foynd to Plough-trench La 
without any- help of the: Spade; which 


is by making a Plough that ſhall under; 


cut the Earth, and caſt it over, inſtead 
of the uſual way of plowing: For in the 
uſual way, the Plough is made pointing, 
- and is forced under the Sward, and by 
the ſpreading of .the Plough, and halp. 
of the turning Board, the Earth is forced 
fromwards,which requireth much greater 
' ſtrength, than if the Plough were made 
of a proportionable-breadth from : the 
the point of the Share,” to its hinder 

| part, 
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Of. Inſtruments. 


pert andthe Earth or Sward carryed 
m the bottom;: and a. turning Board. 
caſt fromward z and then'you' may add: - 
either a ſecond Coulter -and--Share, / to 
ſucceed the: former (fixt tothe ſame 
Beam ) about four or five Inches lower, 
which ſecond Coulter and Share will cut 
and, take up. another courſe! in, the! bot-! 
tom of the;Trench, and carry it higher, 
and then the _tyrming Board will throw 
it on the firſt Plowing ; or elſe! ano- 


. ther Plough may be made to caſt higher 


than the firſt to follow it : Each of theſe 
Ploughs may be drawn with half the 
ſtrength of the common forcing Plough, 
becauſe it cuts, raiſes, - and caſts over the 
Earth without any ſide-forcing, 

This Plough may be made five, fix 
or ſeven Inches broad or more, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and 
ſtrength you intend to uſe, whether one, 
two or three Horſes to draw it; and 
will not only ſerve to pltough, and 
Plongh-trench Land ; but alſo to pare 
off the Turf of ancient Paſture Land, in 
order to the burning of it; for the Foot 


"on which the fore-end of the Beam reſts, 


may be made to ſtand higher or lower 
as you pleaſe ; that it may cut thinner 
or 


Of Inflruments. 


or thicker, and being as broad, will do 
that work as well as the breaſt Plough, 
and with five-fold more expedition. 
The .Ingenious may foon make perſe& 
this defign, and bring it mto uſe : I have 
made a Model which anſwers what 1 
-=_ Paparirep had I an aſlinſtant, 
1 ing jt to ton: How- 
ever theſe hints are wg them, 
that truly underſtand the uſe of the 


Plough. 
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*Vincrum Britannicum. 


=_ formerly given you 
. an account of moſt of the 
m. principal Things relating 
ate. the) making of Cider, and. o- 
< the of our Britiſh Drinks in. 4 
61 H plain 


The. Preface. 


| Main and. {hor t Method, that it 

mt if ſait At. the Capacities of 
thoſe that are Weeth imployed...in 
thoſe. Rural Exer Wee? T bere, non 
fir oa few ORE 
#hith 
as- Fs ' that 
for a htc ores of of 


Cu Copjons Dann ( \efperally Cider) 


as y prey be a my tot 
9 ah! hop Ae 
adeauturing. thei: = 
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my y haze attempted to. in 
prove then, but of want nent of, a, ja 
apprehenſibi of Fon 
been murals, f their E 
tons; And when mg 
miſtaken in the cduſe 
fefts in making theſe $A 4 
flead of reflifying, have mide t 
woe: That when they hive ſome | 


times 
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Wgher made a Feſſet of Good Cider; 
Þ 92) \BÞb Yther Ymputed r6 chante 
Bar"$Y1P" So 7h#y the oft Inoe- 
Ws" inde many Yours Dhfrveth 
#5" Befdv# rey could? tightly 

"i 1-1 rarat tad” moſt Ye- 
"Method iu making it: "For 
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v the Publifhing of The former 
Rave of he PYeatife of "his Siþs 
MP, the expetienct of feveral Tears, 


B99 abt only given ne *tauſe 10 
met Mat Miftares in my 
fwmer ; butt capecitated me uu 
Wibe" inthe Serond Part 4 

Who! of Welbng'the beft Cider 
tr” Apples" gre Capt: to yieltt: 


mihy- other very neceſar 
Mie re ant? "Ex Ke 67 
Ming \7o ho fevera Marrers bee" 
W-HAcres of 
en | wp YH" Serond Part 1 Dope tf 
Wore fithRerhota's rhar have 
ain: Bi 2 beef: 
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The? Prefacs 


been laid in the; way," by grew 
Pretenders, whoſe authority in angts 
ters of. this Nature, have wrought 
ſo far:.on .very 'many Ingentoui 
( though credulous”) Operators. on 
this . Subjef ; \. that . after many 
trials they failing of \their..dleſueld 
ſucceſs, it hath cauſed them: to den 
ſpair of \abtaining. that certain way 
of making Good Cider, ſo ſeems 
ngly plainly by them: ſet. forth 
whoſe Aphariſms and. Rules (hal 
they proved \ always true hal 
doubtleſs raiſed. this - Liquor intoux 
great deal higher. Reputation; thai 
now. it is amongſt. the ' numero 
Planters, which have heen, and. ax 
very much increaſed.by the canfidend 
they bave put in, what. they. hand 
read and heard, \and the. fincoun | wh 
agements they have received from || wn, 
thoſe that haue. jometimes hit..2he | the 

Maris | i5: 
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The Preface: 


Mark: Wherefore to andeceive and 
pratifie. the Curious,” and ſuch that 
are. \oilling to promote ſo good a 
Work, 'as the Improvement 'of ſo 
geat \a" part of our Engliſh Huſ- 
handry, and to better inform thoſe 
that ſpend ſo much time, pains 
md expence in fruitleſs Experi- 
wents, "and in compounding and 
eorrupting, inſtead of meliorating 
il-made . Cider ; ' I ſhall herein 
tiſcover the true Nature of this 
liquor, and" the right Method of 
making it cheap and eaſie to the 
ator , delightful zo the Eye, 
nt to the Palate, grateful 
tothe 'Stomack, healchful 70" the 
Body, and durable: to the advan- 
tage of the Good Houlc-keeper, 
who \may have of .it in its purity 
md. primitive Sweetneſs, not - only 
throughout the Tear, but for many 
Ihars'after it is made. 

o 3: - 
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The. right... .. Ander and (th; 4 
couragement to. the. Gearry...g 
YTearanry of the Naxthern Zerg 
of | #his. Ronda wha 0m. wydey 
the Cider L Hereford-Shue + 
them carried at. 4 coſtly Rain, 
abgze French Wines ;, That we 
way of their onn Fruit make Cidg 

equal to the beſt of Heretord-Shus, 
They may now try this Preſcript 
with their lefſer quantities, which 
proving . right, will beget an env 
lation amongſt the Good Hub 
bands, who ſhall have the faivef 
Plantations, and among fi the Gaad 
Houſewives, who ſhall have the bef 
Cider, F need fay no mere here, 
but refer you 10 what I fball write 
in the following Traft, mhere | 
: ſhall freely impart what I haw| 
abſerved, and not (as is tee my : 
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H doh) conceal that which \moſt 
indices to compleat the intenied 
Whig," Jeft another ſhould partake 
bf the” ſame advantage. If 'the 
Pperatbr finds not at firſt what 
be. expedts, He muſt impute his 
Eitror to” his own" Miſtakes, "andl 
wr" coxdemn ſo regular a Mcthod, 
bor Cenfure the Author, 
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'N the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, I 

. have given an account of ſich Subs 
jects: ar Materials, out of which 

8. Drinks or Liquors are extrafed or 
d: As of the Sap of ſeveral forts 

& I recs therein mentioned 3 and par- 
wealarly of the Birch Tree, | the Sap 


anly for its Pleaſantneſs, but its fingular 

medicinal Vertues. It hath been alſo: .,,,- 

obſerved, that the Sap of the Sicamor, wes. 

bs. 2 very clear and ſweet Liquor 3 And 

that ſeveral other Trees yield plenty of 

Sp, which far exceeds common Water, 

her for the making of Mead or Ale. 
Vine, if planted for no other uſe, 

would certainly by cutting the Branches 

jn the Spring, yield a great quantity of 

T'NÞ | delicate 


wices of 
ur ts and 
Berrids. 


Of Roots- 


Tree, and the Bratnble, yield 
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delicate Liquor. The Saps of the Elder, 
Elm, Oak, &c. are well eſteem'd for 
their Medicinal Vertnes. The Walnut 
lenty of 
Liquor by cutting, which doubtleſs are 
not without their:Specific Virtues... +;.\\ 


Of late it hath been proved that 
Princes yield a delicate Wine, farpa 
moſt Drinks : Peaches alſo and Apric 
by ſome are. made to yield ple: 
Wines. Of the Whortle-Berries 
grow on the ſmalleſt of Shrabs, is made 
a very fine and pleafant Drink. P 

Some have, preſſed a Juice out 
contuſed Carrots, and found the ſamets 
be a- pleaſant, ſweet Liquor 3 bat - thif 
hath need of ſome farther enquiry 'intof 
and experimenit-to be made of it. ' 9 
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That the” Faices of Fruits, are" the 

beſt of Drinks, and Var 
-C elebrated. 2 


One, and but a ſmall part of the 
;known -World, pleaſe 'themſelves 
Sh the excell of Drinks, made by 
the TinQure. of. fermented Grain : But: 
the moſt part, and thoſe we conclude 
& be: the wiſeſt and moſt ingenious, 
atract_ the long digeſted, and. pure Li- 
quor, from Fruits proper: and, natural 
t9. the Countries they Live in 5 eſteem». 
ng it to-conduce more to Health; Plea- 
fire and long Life, than other Drinks. 
A learned Author of late in. his praiſe 
of Wine, attributeth theſe, virtues or — os 
qualities to it, viz. That it nouniſheth #;xe. 
more than any. other Aliment 3 That it 
corroborateth human Strength 3 That it 
Obſtrudions, and comforts and. 
ehilerateth the Spirits: That the uſe of 
it in all tempers, is moſt Natural Ali- 
ment 5 


1.04 Of the Juices of FRYS. 
wet ;;and/ mall Diſtettpers, aþ/ :<f 

Medicament. The ratiirs ane ext 
op''of' this NeZar; was) fo high ni 
Gpivicn of Noah, that he':trinde [kit 
Art of Husbandry after the Delight 

implant a- Finejard; Fhe*verthe'! 
te uſe-of ' the ' Jwvce whered 
may be ſappoſed to' be the: rauſe'y 
his Age extended twenty years; 
the Age of Adams and three h 
and: years after the Planeion* 
his Vineyard." Drinks @xtra@ed 61 
Crain, '-and other Drills 
bring chem not-in_ afe 5-ior"! hath "i 
them,” fince 'thew Invention re 

aa hone ratios fr 

a9 the: of 

Brudes," epecualty' o wet Vind\ and 
Y © R\1* Sue 
"Bt Levanls edoſs-Wines tha dreefl 
dowed-awith theſe 'Vertues, ruſt be 
froth! the places of - thei native 
growth 5 and 'do ſuffer fo ſenſible a-de 
Lo thas-choy may be in all-re- 
ſpecs, that 'they may be red t0 
the Drugs , reg Coohtn- 
Chana to Waly by Bars the Joſmit, whidly 
29 he reldteth were {6 altered m hel 


I that without a- ſpecial 
Scnpt 
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pt, upon them, | he could 
Ne 
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That Cider aid other Tujtes 
cur "Engliſh Fruits, are 'the ll 


Drinks for this Copmny., roo 
Yar 
Hat Cider hath, been of. ancien 
.PÞ Uſe: in this, Kingdom:, and that 
the name . of Wine; was attributed:,p 
it,' I have lately: met; With':a ; 
cue Frag in a: _ Trad; 4- 6 
[2 | ——_ pa atis ;,, 0 


T. TOW wo the in ne Tg ny 

1679, | Wherein there is-an accannt:e 
the- Mannor of ,Ryxham, in the Couny 
of Norfalk.; that. the: Tenant held :4hy 
fame of the King in Capite, by; the Sew 
vice of two Myxes of Wine made of Per: 
mains, to be paid into the Exchequer, 
yearly at Micheelmas. This Service was 
reſerved in King Edward the firſts time, 
about four hundred years paftz whence 
may be noted, That the Permain is an 
— Engl Apple, and that it al- 
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rays Was eſteemed one of the_beſt of 
Apples, arid yielded one of-the moft 
delicious of ,Giders, And; its probable 
that as forggn Wines ys here more 
in uſe, that bindry of propagating 
of the Trees! being 
ers, which 
wht Gram and Er be the cal why th this 
ime was" refetved to” the \ Kings "uſe, 
more than that® of any othey? Fruits it 
rig more rare and delicious. , 
1 9 10 FOK - +Ye + -te1114Þ 7 
Wide#-matle bf: MetweoE; eve 


ict crab and —_— x prepared 4 
ies! exhjley 
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{nr hde far> exteed- thoſe 

ghe ceohpoie Winds 31am may' ak 
pears with miqgypeb thoſe Vines 


-— pm ff +98 te 9 Ofrthis mats 
12jd- enonghoin the "firfk 
Mor che Treniſeof ri thixSubject; and 
—» —_ rar ww! — — fa 
way 0 "if oft i:efts4 
alibte Prich: Gdichs Sol: tothe _ 
tld thence'tr the Efqroraythe Glaſs; to 
the mot Orfovs Ptherey: together 
ebyth wyenions Enquirety 
otheſe things, I CHAP, 
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/ | ime nance, in | eaſe it (be obfery'4 

7. | due Frees that have beert platited and 

wavy itt « Soil Where they hays 

q —_ Ex 6 requent graffing and 

of the ſafrie Species in the ſatis 

erate. Your ſureſt retnedy thets 

bt be to prochre Gtaffs or Plarits of 

de fate 'Frifits from anothet Soil 5 as 

bitterly the Graffs of the Kentiſh Pephe 

Fre brought '6ut of IEEE it 
moving to- be'a' good ge of Soul, 
wf proſpered exceedi _y Gor matly 

ts 3 yet now it is obſerv'd "that tHe 

ate tnore ſubje&'tothe- Cutiog 

#d proffer not fo well,” tiot is the 

Mit {© good'as formerly it hath been 4 

Merefore- have ſotne ingerffous Meti; 
ather already obtain'd,ior' ſhortly itt- 
by procure freſh Graffs from Nor- 

to' renew that Kind; tiot queſti- 

the” faceeſs to anſwer their Ex- 

ony.* ' 


ihe is obſerv'd that Horſes! Therp, 64, rac 
 beft or Marſhes thi" Hye neat p< 
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' from the Sea, whilſt the Sale -remaiy 


— -But if it be caſt in ſmall Hills 
Rains may waſh the Salt from it, and thi 


Fiſh are Very. much , Improved in a 
Brackiſh Water : 'So are many: Vegeta: 
bles likewiſe 3 and in particular, 

wing on brackiſh Grounds near the 
Sea, yield a more rich and yinous Cider, 
than thoſe that - grow. more. remotes 
and thoſe the pooreſt of all Cider that 
grow on ſandy Lands, which attract moſt 
of their juicy Subſtance from! the Reing 
although they..are all of, ene, Specig 
The Trees. en fuch barren Lands, yield- 
ing plenty of - Fruit in, wet, Summer, 
and . few; in... dry , for-,want.-.of that 
Nonriſhment -.which: rich, Lands furnifh 
the Trees withal : Therefore thoſe that 
have Lands-;lymg well near. the Seu 
may promiſe... themſelves, better Cider; 
than thoſe more remote, . :.. XY 


Nevertheleſs Land newly recover 


too much 1n it, is not good for Appl 
hare 


labour often reitrated until the Soul be mo- 
derately ſweetned, and theTrees planted 
ſhallow in, it 3 .queſtionleſs they wall the 
thrive, and. if you can: bring them, 
grow, you need nqt doubt the exc 
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lency of their Fruit and Liquor ; And 
x better help to ſach Lands cannot 'be 
than 4X mixture of ſweet- Earth, fetched 
from above the taint of the Salt-Water, 
with your Salt Land: Nor can you 
better improve the poor ſandy Orchards; 
than by laying near the Roots of your 
Trees, Salt Clays or Earths, or other fa- 
line Matters in caſe the Sea be near. 


» Beſides the Codlin and Gennet-Moil 5 Swi 


there are ſeveral Sweet-Apples that may 
be propagated by Cons, Slips or Cut- 
tings, whoſe uſe in mixing with other 
fruit in making Cider, ſhall hereafter in 
this Second Part be traced of: The 
nifing whereof is the more to be en- 
"= by reaſon the way is caſie, 
ind the Fruit coming to maturity a- 
bout the time of the Redſitreak, becomes 
very uſeful in mixing with them as 
hereafter is ſhewy: There is an other 
rious Cider-Fruit, that may be eaſily 
nifed by the ſame Merhod as Codlins, 
which by meer accident I have diſco- 
ered; butTcannot give you the Name 
of it, unleſs it be that which is uſually 
alled the [Spice Apple, being to me a 
new Species, and came among my Codlim- 
dps by accident, I 3 Such 
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_ Such hath been the ſerntinons Nature 
of Man, that he hath ſcarcerleft any 
Fruit unattempted, to extra& itsBlood 
for his aſe or delight : For the £vineg, 
an auſtere Fruit, and of ill Savour,: hath 
been found by expreffion to have yield- 
ed a very excellent Wine, Therefore 
in moiſt and rich Lands, the propa- 
gating of Quince-Trees ought to be en- 
couraged : Its ſaid, that in that of 
the Weſtern Continent now calied Cer 
lina, there grow ſuch vaſt quantities of 
this Fruit, that they make very mucho 
its Wine, | 


In the Heathy Parts of Swrrey, Hamps 
Shire, Suſſex, &c. grow great quants 
ties of Whortleberries, -uſually called 
Whorts or Bilberries, of which is made 
a' Wine inferiour to none of all the 
Artificial Drinks, that are extracted out 
of Fruits, being delicately taſted, and 
of an excellent Colour. 


If your Ground be ſhallow, either 
Sandy, Chalky, or Stony, Plant your 
Trees near the Surface, arid lay ſtore 
of Mold or Earth about them, for 


about 
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about five or. ſix Foot —_— the Tree, 
that A_— ſeem to be planted 
a hoo they may well be defend- 
Drought, and the Roots will 

| —_ incline downwards, and the 

grow thrive as if planted on a deeper 


Many have attempted to raiſe Vines he moſ 
after the manner of the French in Vin- Q = 
yards, and have had good faccels in rai- !4iſe 4 
ing them 3. but the From (however the 77" 
Vinyard hath been poſited or ſituate) 
have not. anſwered the Planters expe- 
Gation, not being ſo mature as- thoſe 
that are lame againſt Houſes, Walls, 
or the likes _—_— that the Air 
moving too _ fro, inceſlantly refri- 
gerates the Vine in the Spring, pre- 
yenting its early Budding in the Sum- 
mer, the carly Blowing of the Grape 5 
And in the Autumn, the ripening of 
the Cluſters 3 fo that let the Vineyard 
be planted againſt any South declining 
place 3 yet-the cool Air moves through 
the open interſpaces of the Vines, and 
Leaves, that rarely our Summers are hot 
enough to qualike. it without ſomewhat 
of Art to be uſed. —_ if =- 

4 w 
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low Walls of Brick, or the like, of « 
bout three or four Foot high, were 
buile the length of the Vinyard from 
Eaſt to Weſt at a convenient diſtance, 
that they may: not ſhade each other'; 
and the Vines planted againſt them, at 
the ſame diſtance and height as in 
Vinyards3' it would not only break 
the cool Breezes, but add to the heat 
of the Sunz eſpecially if the Ground 
before them be kept bare: But leſt 
this way may be too chargeable where 
Bricks are-dear, it may be much cheaper 
to drive in 'a' ſtrong Stake, or two 
{ſlender Stakes at the back of each Vine, 
of abont' four ' Foot high above the 
Ground, to which about ' the time the 
Vine begins to ſpring, you may add a 


thin Board of about rwelve Inches 


broad, or two Boards fixed together, 
making abont eighteen Inches broad} 
apainſt which you may tack your Vines 
and prune them, as in- the firſt part of 
this Treatiſe is directed, only you need 
not turn them Archwiſe, Theſe Boards 
will break the Winds, and' keep the 
Grapes warm' after the Sun hath left 
them : Thenafter yoar Viritage is over; 
you' may-lay the Boards on heaps t0 


Keep 
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keep them from 'Rotting till the Spring : 
The Stakes may ſtand for many years 
if they are of Oaken Spine : The charge 
and © trouble | will not be great, if 
you ''conſider that your arched Props 
ſoon ' decay, and the, conſtant annual 
Charge and Trouble the Planters, of 
Hops are at, in renewing their Poles, 
and preſerving them in the Winter; 
much. 'greater than this can be in con- 
tinuing theſe Boards, which he in a little 
-_ and endure many years ere they 
If Tens Ground be fo fertile, that 
your Vines grow too rank, and Weeds 
encreaſe too faſt; then may you lay 
$and near, and before your Vines , 
thick enough to ſuppreſs the Weeds, 
which will very much add to the heat 
of the Summers Sun, and thereby acce- 
lerate the maturation of your Grapes 3 
and | alſo abate ' the too great fertility 
which much of our Engliſh Soll is ſub- 
je& to; for the meaneſt dry and warm 
Land (fo that it be not barren) is fit- 
teſt for a Vinyard: Bacchus amat colles. 


The moſt 
certain 


Many of' our beſt Fruit-bearing Trees, cu «f the 
axe ſabje&t to* that pernicious -Diſcaſe cant in 
| the rey, 
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the Canker, which in many places de 
the whole Trees And notwith- 
ſtanding: all the Cuttings, Parings and 
Plaiſtrings that can be uſed, yet every 
new Shoot will be tainted with this 
Diſeaſe, as it hath happened to me in 
many of my . beſt Fruits; and more 
particularly in one Tree that I moſt ya 
laed, which the Canker had yearly {9 
defaced, that for cleven Years together 
I had cut and pared its Wounds, that 
it was little the bigger in its growth, 
and had in all that time born ox 
four Apples. In February 1682, I was 
willing to. try ſome new experiment 
towards the Cure of that Duſcaſe 5 and 
having confidered that the Land | 
grew on, was rich and light 3 and: that 
mn many places I had rved Trees to 
flouriſh in Courts and Yards, where the 
Soil was of the ſame Nature, and the 
Ground pitch'd or pav'd with Stone; 
I therefore cauſed the Earth to be te 
ken away round my little, but diſealy 
Tree, about four Foot from the Stem, 
and abont five or fix Inches deep, and 
in the room thereof cauſed Stones to 
be ſet very cloſe and near together in 
Dirt taken out a 
£a 
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ſtead of Sand, after the fame manner 
as Yards or Streets are paved. 

The Tree thus paved round, in the 
Sammer following emitted many fair 
Shootsz and in Autumn 1683, yielded 
above fonrſcore fair well grown Apples, 
and increaſed in clean Branches, more 
than it had done in ſeven Years before, 
without the leaſt touch of its old 
Diſeaſe, and moſt of the old Sores were 
alſo skinned over, having firſt a little 
cleanſed them. In the Year 1684, this 
Tree continued in its flouriſhing and 
healthy Condition, encreafing es before 
mn its —_ _ " check its too 

wing and ſpreading, I was ne- 
EGrity forced to - off - a Tops of 
many of the new Shoots : Its Branches 
were alſo ſo laden with Fruit, that to 
preſerve them and the Tree, I cauſed 
Props to be ſet ts fapport ſeveral of 
them; which ſtrange were ſo e- 
vident, and conſpicuous to many, that 
knew the former ſtate, and after faw 
the amended condition of ' the' Tree 5 
that they were ſbfficiently convinced, 
that the: laying of thoſe Stones were 
the very cauſe of the cures and I am 
the more ſatisfied in my Opinion that 
it 
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it was ſo: For that in the Year 1684, 
in the ſame manner I abated Earth from 
ſeveral other Trees: infe&ed with | the 
like Diſeaſe, and applied ( for cheap- 
neſs fake) a proportionable quantity of 
Chalk, and ram'd it faſt about the Trees, 
which hath produced near the like ef- 
fe, as was from the paving with Stone; 
but I as yet queſtion whether it will 
have that duration as Stone, ſo as to 
continue ſolid, it being apt to diſlolve, 
and degenerate into Earth, | 

For it is the deprefhion or detention 
of the Spiritzs Mundi, or the true fer- 
tilizing Spirit in the Earth, about the 
Roots of the Tree, that thoſe Roots'may 
the mare plentifully attra& itz and the 
prevention of other Vegetables from ex- 
tracing and waſting it, that is one priny 
cipal cauſe of the proſperity, and fer 
tility .of the Tree ſo paved about : For 
the more. of this true nitrous and ve- 
getating Spirit there is, and. the leſs of 
the Crade and common Water, - the 
more: fertile and healthy will the Tree 
be. This Experiment I hope will be of 
general uſe and queſtionz not but it will 
ſucceed ja moſt places where this Dif 
Eale 1s omen, | 
Nevere 
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Nevertheleſs, after all this care, there 
will remain ſome Fragments of the ol 
Diſcaſc,it being ſo confirmed in the ſtock, 
that it will never be clean out of the 
Branch like unto the Lxes Venrerea in ſome 
Annimals : For if a Tree be infected with 
this Diſeaſe the Canker, alt you 

a ſound Graff of another Fruit on 
the ſtock, and leave but a few Inches 
of the Cankery Tree above the old ſtock, 
that ſmall part ſhall infe& the new Graff, 
and;all its Shoots :. But however os 
Method of mine hath had much, 
effets in the Cure of that Di _ 
s.more certain than any other:yee; -pub- 
lickly ' known z And. the ſame Tas" [ in 
cured, continyes.1n a very. 
condition to this preſent Year 1688, 


CHAP. 
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of muking Gider ant other Li- 
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16- tttifigte/ us 46 have a fald 
- RT wats al- 
very ; ve they - tiot 
had Good Cidev, fel lofrietitnies by a6 
cidenr) either - for that they Have gu 
their Frait before it hath attained 
its due maturity, for the Juices of Fruits 
are beſt improved in their own pro 
Veſlels, (their $kins) as Grapes the Vigne- 
_ of all foreign V; ae tN let them 
on the Trees till ll the ſtalks begin 
= ivel next the Branch, that being 
a fign that the Fruit receives no more 
nouriſhment from the Tree : And-m the 
Canaries whence onr beſt Wines come, 


they let them hang Likewiſe 
Normandy Cider is don ap One! and 


Nernas, tary have been 
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Of making Cider. I2E 


better coloured than the Exgl;ſh, by rea- 
fon of the thr maturity of the Frait. 
SIA is. here to. let your mg a 
Apples. as] as conveniently © 
they can; 'For when they begin to drop —_ 
mturally, its a ſign they receive nomore 

ubment from the Tree z or, if their 
Kerngls; be black, their colour change, 
or their ſocnt be high, ey may be ripe 
enough to gather : But Aus. and 
other;hard Fruit, may be gathered in a 
dry = Ofober, leſt Frets 
pair : Notwithſtanding they have 
not-thoſe ſigns of, maturity, /, that: other 
more carly Fruit uſually bave; | 
- Some Apples retain a white colour till 
they are through ripe, as the White 
Beling, White Wine Apple, ſome forts of 
Pepins; Oc. ſome allo are yellow be- 


ſore they are through ripe, as the Orenge- 
Apple, Golden-Pepin, Kiriou-P in, &c. 
their ſcent doth not gy icate the 
time of their maturity, ſeveral Winter 
or late ripe Apples not obtaining ſuch 
ſoeart; or fragrancy, until they have lain 
me- time on Heaps, or in large Vellels, 
where they perfe& their maturity by 
their acquired heat,mmore than they could 
do on the Trees, The 
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The beſt way thereibre i is after your 
Apples are gathered off the Trees, to lay 
them 'on/ Heaps, or put'them -in large 
Veſſels in'a dry place, and let them there 
remain” two 'or three Weeks, more of 
leſs as the Apples are 'in' maturity, 'which 
C—_— their Juices: 8nd very-nivck/ 

_— it , and 'waſheth the mote 
tic Forte - the Frait FA ſweet- 
5 by.) Tl " degree of -purri- 
Ix weaknerh a He Branchery or Veits 
_ ue he Parenchymour arty of Ap 
Deer les, : - 
he nitee hx red them-to' ay 
wy oY a” broken inthe Mill; and 
i frefly' yield their Juices: For thels 
and * Tarder ſort 'of Fruits -ought 
"till the end of November, ot till 
December before their joes be through- 
Iy mature; 'and their' hymous parts 
Yield — and a will te Fruits 
yie the fineſt, ſtrongeſt and ' molt 
be Ge * any ther 3 ) Their 
ices having been loniger from their firſt 
rmation on the Tree, to their diflolu- 
tion in . the Mill, in a contmued ſtate-of 
—. __ and con&ion, than other ſofter 
rut. Ic 
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Of making Cider. 


©:It is alſo obſervable, that the more 
diffcultly Apples part with their Liquor 
m the Prefs, 'the thinner it is, the ſooner 
i- becomes fine, and the more it en- 
creaſethy in beauty , colour; 'and ſtrength - 
Therefore Apples eaſily yielding great 
uantities of'Eiquor are 'not always to be 
_ by thoſe that -affe& the beſt 
er. 


Some have pretended-an indifferency, 
whether their Apples have been rotten 
or not, fuppoſing that; their Czder made 
bf Fruits part ſound and ' part rotten, is 
of equal Em to that which is made 
of all ' found” Fruit; and others have 
ſteem'd*that made of rotten Fruit only, 
to be the beſt. But neither of theſe cer- 
tainly ever” made any very good of 
fund Fruit,” for if they had,” they would 
without donbt have altered their opini- 
on. ; For ' Apples. having lain over-long 
on heaps till they are pulpy, and part rot- 
ten, will ' yield a thick” Juice from rhe 
Preſs, difficult to be ſeparated from the 
Merc, which: will: be long before it be 
fine, and much of it will be waſted by 
reaſon of the great quantity of the pulp 
of the Apple that will - be prefſed one 
K 
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it, and muſt, b 
then het Cider 5 A yt 4 


that made oa md Fruit well ri 
nar the the by, as 
bath by experience mim 


"Next to ths, gathering 
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ne , Art, 
way, —_ been yet 1 del or bord 
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ſtanding in wy 700m, a4 and. of, 


price , as quantities of A 
ples: thes that in_ a, Jixzle time may he, grou 

y it. Rn, may, grind i this A 
of the Joh, y, in ons, day, as many 
Apples as a can in a, Horfer ih 
three days. Mull coſting from. 3 


to 10}. and. a  Horſe-Mal, from. 20 |. tg 
30. with the room it, 1s to ok 1, 
This taking up, ng. more room than an 
ondary Cheſt, art, upd, may , be ea, re: 
moved as occaſion 
muſt remain always jap 

This M;# grinds the Fruig,even, bru; 
fng every part, yet breaketh not, the 
Kernels 
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Of making Cider. 


Kerfies The other grindeth it unevenly 
and breaketh the Rernels which preju- 
direth the Gidey. Theſe new Mills of both 
forts were made of feveral prizes, as you 
would haye them for diſpatch, by 
Mr. Hewy Aﬀen at the Cabatet in Exeter 
= near the Strard in Lovidon, and now 
many other ingenious Work-Men. 


After the Apples are grontid; if they 
were very mellow, it is good to preſs the 


p the next day, leſt the too Jengſtand- cri1ding. 


on oecafion heat and air ill favour, atidl 
the-Liquor not! (of eaſily ſeparable frotii 
the Fever of Marc, which'will then ſtrain 
cut 'wittitheLiquor, 
© Burifthe Apples were tough or hard; 
he long ſfariding! of the: Pilp diflolves 
t$e:more' obdorate Particles; weakneth 
$e Branchety'of Veins that' paſs throiigh 
the” whole? AefHy part thereof, by a cer- 
tan-ard- advantigious degree of putre- 
GHon, which' makes it yield its Liquot 
the'more' freely; and4s in forfie degree a 
maturation of it, alwell as 'whilftit was 11 
tle whote Apple'; alſo the long ſtariding 
of the Pulp /after 'ir' is- ground; gives-the 
Gitley a-better' rmitre rthan- otherwiſe'it 
K 2 would 
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would have, which it 'attraQty from the 
Pill or Skin of. the Apples: il; | | 
For the m—_ of _ Shin in, the 
lying long together with it, grves a tin- 
/ ns to = Cler, as doth Cn: Grapes 
to Wine. For the Grape whereof Claret 
is made, yieldeth a pale Wine as ſoan as 
it is preſſed; but ſuffered to, continge 
ſome days on the red Husk, obtains the 
tinFure 1t hath when brought to us. 


As to the. prefling of Cder, although 
the greater Skrew-Preſles make . the 
quickeſt diſpatch, and. preſs the hardeſt 
of any, yet; for private Families they are 
chargeable and cumberſome , nor _is-it 
neceflary to make fo hard a preſlure as 
1s uſually 'made-by them. ;' I have ſeen a 
Preſs made with an Iron-Skrew, that. 
it the Juice hath been ſa clean expreſk 
that it left the Mwrec almoſt dry.e 
to burn. There was at that place C; 
made of 'Redſtreaks , Golden-Rennetg, 
Golden-Pepins , Gilliflowers , and other | 
of the beſt of Cider Fruits, and ſpecife | 5: 
cally each by it ſelf, a Hog(bead at leaſt Þ 
of each ſort. But by reaſon of the too (is 
fine grinding and extream dry preſin | 
the moſt curious Palat could — 
7 ut 
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Of making Cider. 


but little difference in the Taſt, which 
was none of the beſt in every ſort. ' It 
was alſo ill-coloured and. very cloudy 3 
the laſt *and- much enforced Juice being 
very poor, and carries with it too much 
of the lignous part of the Apple, which 
had been more proper to have been left 
behind. For as all vinous Fruits have their 
pureſt part next the Skin or Pill, fo is 
their richeſt Juice there contained, the 
$2 and Air maturating ſuch Juice more 

ealy on the extream parts than near 
the Core. The Pores are alſo much finer 
there than towards the middle, as ap- 
pears in a diſſeted Apple with the help 
of a Mzcroſcope, which 1s the reaſon that 
Wines proceeding from Grapes without 
much preſſure, are preferr'd to thoſe 
that are more preſſed, and the pooreſt 
Wines are thoſe that are with the great- 
eſt force extraſted. All which conſi- 
dered, it is better to have nine parts of 
re rich Cider, than ten of that which 
th neither good Taſt nor colour. 
Therefore ſo great a Preſs is not ab- 
my neceſlary in the making of good 
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As one of the conveniencies of the 
. Mill is to ſtand in a little room, -and to 
be portable with eaſe from one place to 
another ; the fame is neceflary in the 
Prefs,' which may be made with two 
woodden Skrews, of abont the ſize of the 
Skrews which the Apothecaries uſe in 
extracting Ouls, &c. which have a ve 
great force or power with ' them, an 
placed at about 3o or 36 Inches diſtant, 
on a Bench or Form of about 20 or 24 
Inches in breadth, according to this 
Figure. 


The ſmallneſs of the Thread of the 
Skrew, although it requireth more time 
to work it, maketh it preſs the Maure 
much the harder; but you muſt remem- 
ber to fax the lower plank to, ſome Poſt 
or Wall, by pieces extending from 
thence to the Preſs to keep it ſteady; 
with this may you preſs any quamities, 
ſmall or great at any time without much 
trouble; « is eaſily made, and requires 
but litthe room. And after- your Vin 
tage 1s over, you may ſet your Prefs as 
well as your Mill, in fome by-place, till 
the next Seaſon requires its uſe again. A 
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Of making Cider. 


The Principal Cauſe that there hath 
been ſo much bad Cider made in moſt 


parts of England, was the too early preſed- 


ſtoppitlg of it up. It being aſually pre- *' 
Reed. "amd as tſually praiſed, that as 
ſoon as Cider is preſſed, ſtrained and fer- 
mented; they ſtop it cloſe, with a very 
reat confidence that unleſs it be cloſe 
opt it will decay, and become of no 
baſe. So that when theſe Crderifts have 
taken care for the beſt Fruit, and order- 
ed thetn after the beſt tianner they 
could, yet hath their Cider generally 
ptoved pale, ſharp, ill taſted, ec. and 
all from the too early ſtopping of it. 
For the ſtopping of Cider cloſe before it 
be fine, or with its Feces in i (although 
precipated) begets reſterate termenta- 
tions; which fertnentations very much 
impoveriſh this Liquor, by precipitating 
thoſe Particles which enrich it with Tr- 
Fire and Gift. 

Whilft its groſs Fects or any _— 
remain in the bottom, every change 0 
Weather cules ſome motion therein, 
which is ufttally termed Fermentation : 
This doth fo attenuate this Liquor, that 
ir ealily letteth or ſaffereth thoſe Parti- 
K 4 cles 
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Of making Cider. 
cles to ſubſide, and leaveth the Cider 
thin , jejune, acid, and ll taſted. It is 
thin and jejune, becauſe it hath Joſt its 
ſubſtance ; acid, becauſe it hath loſt its 
ſweetneſs, thoſe Particles -being the Sac- 
charine ſubſtance, or part of the Apple, 
and of ill favour and guſt, becauſe thoſe 
Particles when precipitated, being mixt 
with the more groſs, do putrifie and heat, 
infecting the whole maſs in the Veſſel, 
all which effects are apparently obvious 
in Cider made after the Vulgar method, 
Theſe Feces they are that cauſe the Corks 
to fly out of the Bottles, or break the 
Bottles 3 or at leaſt the opening of them 
makes the Gder fly, and mixing, with it 
make the refidue unpleaſant. 


Theſe things being generally taken 
notice of, hath ſet many heads at work 
to provide remedies. Some have made 
uſe of many ways to ferment it, and make 
it clear by reiterated Fermentations z 
others by additions, as Ifing-glaſs, &c. 
have enforced a precipitation 3 and when 
they have ſo done, finding it to be thin, 
pale, and acid, have by Molaſſes, Treacle, 
or courſe Sugar, given it body, colour, 


and guſt, What delight or pleaſure there: 
can 
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Of making Cider. 


can be in drinking ſach Compounds; or 
how much this maſt conduce to health 
or long life, I leave every unprejudiced 
and ingenious Man to judge. 

There are others that when their Cider 
is thus reduced to a jejune and an un- 
pleaſant Drink, they aka one Veſlel,and 
with an Alembick extra its Spirit, and 
add the ſame to another under the ſame 
circumſtances of poverty and unplea- 
ſantneſs, and * then edulcorate it with 
Molaſſes, Treatle, &c. which alſo gives it 
tincture. Thefe and many other Arts are 
uſed to ſophiſticate, corrupt, and debaſe, 
= — pleaſant and wholſome 


To prevent not only the decay of rue is 
Cider, but the extraordinary trouble in *<F/*e 
curing and amending it. When it is © 


preſſed let it ſtand a day or two, or 
more, in an open Tun, or covered only 
with a Cloth or Boards to keep it from 
the duſt, or in a Hogſhead or other Veſ- 
ſel, not quite full, with an open Bang, 
till the more groſs parts ſubſide : Then 
draw it into Pails, and fill it up into the 
Veſſels you intend to keep it longer in, 
leaving about an eighth part empty. - 
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Of making Cider. 
theſe Veſſels in your coldeſt Cellars: or 
Repoſitories , with the Birngs open, of 
covered. only with a looſe Cover, that 
there may be 4a free iration of the 
volatile Spirit of your ,which would 
otherwiſe force its way 3 and that yvur 

thay be cool; and not kept warm, 
leſt it ferment too much. 

. Thus ſtanding open, and the more 
open- the better, it will by degrees let 
fall its groſſer parts, and ini time become 
clear without the loſs of any of its trve 
and durable Spirit. For coldneſs is hete 
the cauſe of its purifying, warmth occa- 
fi the folutioh dnd detenfion of 
thoſe Particles that ſpoil the colout and 


taſt of Cider, and which otherwiſe would 


preeipitite. 


As for the titne of its ſtanding open 


1 the Vellel, it varies accordmg to the 
nature of the Fruit 5 I the fruit were 
mellgy or ſweet, the tnore of the grofi 
particles be preſſed out with the Liquor, 
the, longer time will be required for 
their precipitation: But if the Fruit were 
har& or. , the t r dorh the [t- 
y fe oft of the Preſs; and the 
will your Cider become fine 5 and 
you muſt be ſawe t6-obferve, that as foo! 
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2s this Cider of hard Apples is fine; you 
draw tt. off from its precipitated Lee, left 
* Þecome acid, or acquire fome ill caſt 


from it. 

This ſtanding open of the Veſſel canferh 
an expence of that wild or volatile Spi- 
fit, which being pent in, woald beget a 
continual fermentation much prejudi 
cing the Cider; and in caſe it doth 
not otherwiſe work its way ont, would 
in time break the Veſſel that detains 


j' 


After your Cider hath ſtood open 
ſome reaſonable time, till it is become 
differently fine , which is may be in 
three, foar, or five weeks 3 then will it 
be convenient to draw it into Battles, if 
you have a ſufficient ſtock, or mts other 
Cask, that it may there become more 
fine. For after *t is Eparated from its 
grofs Feces, 1t will more cafily dermis the 
remaming Parvictes or Lee, than 
it would have done whlft the groffer 
parts remained , renewing its ferments- 
tio? en every change of Arr, or other ac- 

occaſion. 


cidental W 
plainly. ap« 


Ks finenels wilt ſometimes 
pear, if you move the ſcum aſide with a 
-2 Spoon 
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Spoon, or-. the like 3 but | to: be more 
exat, your-may take a Glaſs-Pipe of a 
Foot or more in length, open at both 
ends, ſtop the upper end of the Pipe 
with'yotir. Thumb, and -let'the other end 
down into: the Cider: as deep as: you 
think fit, then open the upper end by 
removing your Thumb, and the Cider 
will riſe in the Pipe : Then ſtop the up- 
per end again with your Thumb, and. 
take out: the Pipe, and: hold it over a 
Drinking-Glaſs , remove 'your Thumb, 
and you may there diſcern the ſtate and 

fineneſs' of your Cider. - 
If your ſtock of Cider be not .over- 
t, or that you are- willing to 'pre- 
erve your choicel Mt ſorts of Cider the beſ 
way is to have large Glaſs-Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or leſs, 
to, receive the ſame, into which 
draw off or rack your Cider, and let the 
Bottles ſtand open, -oxr bat barely cover- 
ed in your: cooleſt. Repoſitory for a 
month or more, till you- obſerve your 
Cider, by your interpoſing it between a 
Candle and LJ Eye, to be ow tranſ- 
mg ones then may be called Super- 
e', the! remaining Particles or flying 
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Lee being precipitated and ſctled in the 
_ of the Glals-Bottle. 1; , - 

It your. quantity. - of your, choiceſt 
(ider be too great for your Bottles, you 
may inſtead of thy them make uſe.of Srone- 
Bottles, or Jarrs, on Stounds of Flanders- 
Earth , or glazed; Earthen-Veſlels, 
larger. the better, _ maybe-p 
is Rows in fitories,;- Cellars, 
or Vaults, pats go — with Boards, or 
the like, to. preſerve your, Gder ; from 
duſt, ec. . but nat. from the Air, -/ But by 
reaſon. that you cannot ſo eafily diſcern 
the fineneſs of your Cider in theſe as in 
the tranſparent Veſlels, you ,may-' now 
make uſe 
mentioned. | 

The reaſon why GlaG-Bottles,or other 
glazed or ſtony-Veſlels are moxe;fit fon 
this ſecond fining, than thoſe of : Wood; 
s,. for that -the..coolneſs of the. 0G 
yery much, contributes tothe; 
ton of thoſe remaining Parycles that 
would otherwiſe :debaſe! this ,cxcclicat 


Or com 1 
_ if your! quantity of Gider, be. 
great, that theſe . Vellels cannot, ,zeceive 
it, then may you rack it .into.ather Vet: 
ls made very clean, dry, and (wege, ane 
ered 
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136 Of making Cider. 
wiffered ro -ſtenrd flightly covered tilÞ it 
be very fine, before you ſtop! re tip 
If you-find that your Citrr doth not 

fra it weeden-Veſllths © ſoon: as' you! 
defire, for-wanr of thar coltine(s that WW 


pars nyt ec pr rn 
ped nesclear and dry;andpue then 

your' Cal of Cav ,- this 19 laid 
Guad- witty great probability)! ro/ cofitr. 


tation ofthe Feces, The like cffo@t hat 


the applyinpof a bag!of Salt tothe outs 


fue, this way of ordering it will do; if you 

mays. ts 16&it fund: ©) 
eriooph,- although! ſine will fine" 
« tirj@ that! other'r 


bute much towards: the nawble preciph 
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Glaſs without any manger of. fecutency, 
and retain its firſt ſweetneſs, and change 
from a pale to a lively Canary or Ma- 
kga-colour 3 but th you have occaſion to 
accelerate its. maturity, place ſo many 
of your: Bottles, as. you. think you /may 
have ſadden occaſion for, in. ſome place 
waxmer. than, your.:uſual Conſervatory, 
and it, will fo0n anſwer . your: expecta- 
YON. . | 
Sometimes it will: happen. that the 
= Summer after it is become fo pure, 
e Raggs or flying. Feculencies: may 
pear, in your Battles, which are oeca- 
Fed by the warmth. of: the ſeaſon: be» 
1 ——_ ion. from tho 
Ge of the. body. of the, Gale, mado 
of the. ſweeter fort; of: Eruit, which” are 
wot apt. tq appear in, the thinner Cider, 
but in ſore ſhort; tune theſe will-ſubfide, 
you may draw off the fineifrom che 
e& with, your Syphex, without: any. 
geat.. prejudice to. your: Cider, Vheſo 
later. fermentations-in great quantitics.gf 
Gder.often ſpoil it, for want offa timely 
pevention,, Which: cannot be. ſo well 
dane-in Vellels; of Waod: as thoſe: of 
GlaG, where: you may. cafily., perceive 


the 
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the various changes that may happen in 
theſe Liqours. | 


Tv make Theſe Syphons are beſt made of 


Glaſs, but becauſe that at the Glaſs-houſer 
che :'Workmen will not preſently appre- 
hend how to turn them fit for this uſe; 
You | may. buy at- the: Glaſs or Potters- 
Shops -thoſe Tubes'/'or: Pipes that are 
made of white or flint Glaſs for Barome- 
ters or | Mercarial Weather-Glaſſes, 'which 
' may; be carried in a long Caſe'to atiy 
placen this Kingdom. 
- Make a/ fire. of ' Charcoal, or ſich like 
clear:fire at ſome diſtance from the back. 
of the. Chimney or. Wall, and -put' the 
cloſe end of. your Glaſs-Pipe into the fire, 
and whenit 1s hot; dip about an: ifich of 
it in the:water, and it will break off, 
thends'your Pipe open throughour. 
Then lay the Pipe acroſs the fire' (by 
a gradual acceſs, left the ſudden heat 
crack it,) that for about five or fix inches 
ſpace near the middle it may be red-hot, 
yet fo that the one end may be two or 
three anches longer from the hot 'part 


than. the other : When it is thas hot, | & 
hold :/both ends of the Pipe, in. each} * 


hand one end, bend it to the Form de- 
ſcribed 


«1 
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ſcribed at (g ) then cool it (by a gra- 
dual taking it from the fire, leſt the 
ſudden cool Air break «t,) and when i 
is cold enough to handle, put the longeſt 
Leg of your Syphon into the fire, and 
when it js hat turn it into the form 
as at 6; but becauſe the end will he 
too hot to touch with your hand, you 
may manage that end with a pair of 
Tongs. 

. As for the ſize of the Pipes let them 
not be of too ſmall a bore, tor then will 
the Cider be too long in drawing off.: 
And as for .the length, you may have of 
kyeral lengths, that they may ſuit with 
your greater and lefler Veflels and Bot- 
tles, and as near as you can proportion 
i the ſize of the bore to the length of the 
i Sphop, that your Gder may flow faſter 
it of the larger than gut of the leſſer 
eſſels, 


« ” The manner of uling theſe Syphons 1s The uſt of 


Echus deſcribed : Firſt place the Bottle or - Sy: 


f other. Veſſel out.of which you are to ex- 

zadt your fine Cider from the ſetled Lee, 

an a Table or Shelf as at «. 

Remember before you may uſe of 

your Syphon to, whip _ that Leg that 
| 1s 
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3s to be put into the Bottle two or three 
turns or more of Yarn or Worſted, as at 
b, which may ſlide up and down as there 
3s occaſion. 

Then put-that end of the Syphox intd 
the Bottle'gently as deep as it will go,and 
move the Ring of Yarn to the very depth 
of the Bottle; then raiſe your Syphox fo 


high as that the lower end of that Leg 


that is in the Bottle may be ſomewhat 
above the Lee that ſubſided in the Bot- 
tle, for which the Ring of Yarn will be 
your guide, as at 6. c. 

Then hold your Receiver, being the 
Bortle into which you intend to draw 
your figne Cider, and to preſerve it, with 
a Funnel on it, as at d. Then whilſt one 
holds the ſhorteſt Leg of the Syphor at b. 
let another ſack at the lower end of the 
outward Leg, till he perceive the Liquor 
draw towards the end of the Syphor, then 
let him defiſt , and apply the Recciver 
and Funnel, as at d. 

Or you may whip about the crooked 
end of the Syphox with Worſted or Yarn, 
and procure a ſhort piece of Glaſs, Laton, 


or other Metals crooked, as at f. thef- 
one end being wide enough to cover the 


month of the longeſt Leg of the Syphon, 
which 
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which” being applied to the Syphor, on 
the Worlted or Yarn, to prevent-the 
Air from freely paſſing between , you 
may ſuck at the ſmall end of the Pipe f. 
and. when you perceive. the Liquor+to 
depend to the end of the Syphor, take 
away the Pipe f. and apply the Bottle and 
Funnel. 

When you perceive your Receiver to 
be full, ſtop the mouth of your Syphox 
with-your Finger, and apply another to 
it until all that is fine be extracted out 
of the Veſſel from which you draw. it, 
which you may perceive by your Glaſs 
Syphon, for you may gently ſink the Sy- 
phon at b, with your Finger , tilF you 
perceive ſome Cloud or foulneſs to ariſe, 
and then keep it a very little higher, that 
it may come pure, whereby there will 
be nothing left in the bottom of the 
Veſſel out of which you, extra& your 
Cider, but what is meer Feces, with very 
little waſt 3 however you may pour out 
all the Feces into ſome other Bottle or 
Veſſel, and let them ſtand until they are 
again ſetled, and you may then extra&t 
the fine as before, ſo that there may be 
almoſt no waſt : Thus may great . quan- 
tities of Cider be drawn off in a little 

L 2 time 
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tithe by two perfons, when they are once 
{'about it, #nd you will foon find the 
betſefit of it. 


\'T the firft part of this Treatiſe, T. pre- 
KiiVed Fermetftation to be a means to 
pittifre Crater 3 and alledged that warmth 
was a principal help to provoke the 
ine, as in truth it is : Bat fach Fermen- 
txtion that wis at that rime by 'many 
thade nſe of, did very much prejudice 
Citter, and therefore to be prevented's 
There being no'other Fermentation re- 
anos in preparing the choiceft Crder, 
thag,'only emobng to the -open Air, 
that the volatile Particles may 'evapo. 
rate, and the Feces ſitblide, which other- 
Wiſe would beper a reiterated Fermen- 
tation, not only to the tmpoveriſhing of, 
brat giving an i! Taſt to that which 
otherwife wot prove the beft Cider. 
The ſubfiding' Feces having an ill Taft 
and Stmiell, eaſty impart it to the Cider; 
as hately happened to one that by the 
advice 'of an —_ Ciderift, after hte 
had drawn off his Cizer from the Lee or 
Feces, put the firid' Feres in a flannel Bag, 
tifttally called Typocrates his Steve , 
through which the Cider finely diſtilled, 


and 
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and'-was, very. pleaſant tothe Eye, hue 
pot drinkableiby. reaſor of its Hl Taft 
a Jayqar which it received from: 4he 
Fecagiy latthat.in caſe the Cider ſh drawn 
had Good Jong on thoſe. Fecer, that 

Ta and Savour had infected the whale 
quantity, though not in ſo high a degree 


35 is did the ſinall part diſtfled Ro” 
the Flannel 


Some perſons have made great quait 
ties of: Giger, and at the lame time have ; 
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dipoſed it, ;jnto feycrab: Veſſek, wo 5 od 


he  Cader'/ although alike at : 0 

Ning. at: up, yet at the, drawing it peers 
hath + prayed; of - different + Faſt and 
other We Which very much P8C- 


plexed: the :cyrious Qbſervators te fd 


out th6) cane. of , ſnch yariance. Ait 
leneth-they dad abſetve that in all tho& 
Veſſels 4hat wese made'of the white Oh, 
the Gder 'was well coloured, and of a 
good Taſts but m rhofe that were made 
of brown -ar. red Qak, x wavtt contrary, 


lo that they concluded the fauks or de- 


#&s of Giden to be from the Veflel. 
yere Whether the upright Vefdel whoſe 
Ribs arc freight, being made of Firre, 
ay Rat be very, 2g Hr the keeping 
Oo 
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of Cider, it being: probable that ſach taft 
and (colour that may at'the firſt be taken 
from' the Firre, may rather mend than 
'marr the Cider; however it 'wilt be 
Tooner extrafted from it than fromthe 


Eerthers "As for Hogſheads or orice Velſlets 
Fuſes the rriade of Wood (when new) they are 


apt to ting the Cider with an ill colour, 
* and give tan Ul Taft; and when they 
| have been tifſed;'although/wih' the ſame 
fort of Liquot; they retain 'ſome'tarts- 
rots matter which 'diſturbeth the | Cider 
newly. put” into, and ſoftictimes'fb 
much: that "the *Cider ' wilt hardly 'ever 
be:clear; therefore” the leſs time” that 
Cider 'remains in the wooden-Veſlels the 
Setter it is: Bat 'to/prevent ſhch ill ef- 
Je&s, Experience + hath taught' me, that 
open Velſlels bf Glaſs, "or" glazed-Farth 
are the beſt, not only”for" rhe retaining 
the natural guſt and ' colour of 'the Cizer, 

, but for the betrer 'and more ''expediti- 
-ous purifyibg'of it, havitig ſkveral times 
. put ſmall quantities of Cider from the 
reſs, formerly in Jar-Glaſfes, 'and fince 
that in glazed *Eafthen-Pots, which in 
"the fame manner hath rendred the ha 
muc 
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| much engocing that, which at the ſame 


time, and of the ſame ſort, hath been 
put,, in wooden-Veſſels and narrow- 
mouth'd Glaſs Bottels. 

Therefore if you take Earthen-Veſlels 
glazed within that will hold four or five 
Gallons each (more or leſs) as many of 
them as will contain the Cider you make, 
and ſet them in Rows on the Ground and 
on Benches in your Cellar or Repoſitory, 
and fill therm with Cider from the Pres, 
and let them ſtand open, or but ſlightly 
covered four or five Weeks, or more, 
till the Cider be throughly-fine, you may 
then Crane it off into Bottles for uſe ; 
or you may by emptying one of the 
Veſlels draw it from the next into that 
which is empty, and ſo go round till 
all be drawn off; and then let it ſtand 
another month without the Lee till it 
be Superfine, and then draw it off into 
Bottles for uſe. If you live near a Potters 
you may have theſe Veſſels made with 
.Tap-holes about two inches from the 
bottom, and ſo may with a Cane or 
ſmall Tap draw it off without the uſe 
o a Syphon, and leave the Feces be- 

nd. 
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Theſe Veſſth,, aft things confidered, 
are cheaper than Barrels of Hopfhendsof 
Wood: Firſt, for that yon have mbvtte 
by the Gallon for your mony of thk 
—_— Pan made OTE ; 
then will they laſt Tonger care) 
for after the Cider is rol off, you th 
= them, and fet them by, with thei 

npperttioft till 'Urfbther year; 
withont danger of growing Mrifty, or 
want of hooping; | 

In the Cdhr or Conſervatory, th 
ſtand as m Figure 113 and when 
have drawn off the upper Rows 6h 
the Benches, you tmay then fet thoſe 'oh 
the Ground, and tpon -the Beriches it 
the room of the other, and ſo draw thetn 
off likewiſe; you may have alſo rb 
' or three Rows the one above the 
other. 


Beſides the obſerving of the time'of 
gathering and grinding of Apples, which 
cauſeth a great Variety of Ciders; thete 
is in the fare Apple ſuch a difference in 
its parts, that the one part produceth 'a 
better Cider than the other. In oblotg 
Pears the beſt part is that which is next 
the tail, that being the ſmalleſt end, the 
whole 
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whole ſubſtance of the Fruit paſſing 
tt, is the cauſe why that part is 

In Apptes the ourfide is the 

beſt, being more maturated by the Sun 
and Air than next the Core, and there is 


| the richeſt Jaice contained ; the Pores 


are alſo finer there than towards 
the "middle, as appears in 4 diſſeted 
Apple by the help of a Microſcope. In 
Grapes the richett Jaice is alſo nexr the 
Kin, and moft eaſily expreffed, which 
is the reaſon that Wines rp, boom 
Grapes, Tying in. large Veſts withont 
ny other prefſtre'than a——_ tht, 
are tmuch more; excellentrhan'thoſ 

arc forcibly expreffed, which Hy all are 
fourtd to be the pooreft. 7 OY 

»- Therefore i you intend. 'to Inve @ 
more = gone 's ordifarjly "made 
our of the ſame Apples, you may pare 
the ourfide your Apptes aboar the 
thickneſs of a Crown-piece of Silver, atrd 
_ theſe 'thitk Rinds very fine Caying 
by the infides'to'make a meatter fort 
Cider ) by which you will ſoon” find 
the difference, as well in colour as 


favour, 
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But if you will have a rich coloured 
Cider, take of the reddeſt fort of through- 
ripe Gilyflowers in November, and pare 
about:.a' third or fourth part. of them 
you ; intend /to grind as thin as an old 
 Six-pence, lay theſe parings by, then 
' grind your Apples and preſs your Cider ; 
afterwards when your Cider is diſpoſed 
of into its: proper Veſlels (of which the 
Glaſs or Earthen are the beſt) add the 
parings you laid - by, and let them. re- 
main 1n the Cider 14 days. more or leſs 
at your diſcretion, and when your Cider 
is fine, draw it off from thoſe parings; 
and although your Czder at the firſt ſeems 
not to have much of the colour of th 
PArIngs, yet will it be ſo much improv 

y them, that in a few weeks its colour, 
guſt, and flavour will excel that. which 
ſhall be made by any other. way or me- 
thod ; and the richer will it be if made 
of the Rinds pared thick , ground and 
preſſed without the infides, as before i 
directed. | 


' In the firſt part of this Treatiſe, Lin- 
timated that by letting Carraxts hang on 


_ the Trees fix or ſeven weeks after they 


arc 
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are red, would digeſt and mathre their 
Juice, that it needed not that large'ad- 
dition of Sugar which otherwiſe it wonld 
do3 which I concluded to be true; be- 
cauſe all or moſt of other Fruits become 
ſweeter by hanging long on the Trees 
after they are ripe, as Grapes, ' Cherries, 


149 


Plums, Gooſeberries, &c. But now Thave 


obſerved that Currants only by - long 
hanging on the Trees, after they are ripe, 
become more acid. Therefore -they 
ought to: be gathered as ſoon- as they 
are through ripe; if you intend to make 
Wine of them. Bur if you intend them 
for Vinegar, the longer they hang the 
better; and this is the beſt aſe their-ex- 
prefſed Juice can be put unto, it making 
the beſt Sauces of any other acid/Juicesz 
and its Wire, unleſs kept till the Sugar 
and the Liquor are throughly 'inco 
rated, 1s none of- the moſt grateful to 
the Stomach. 


Take a pound: and a half of Loaf- 
Sugar, the finer the better, to which put 
three pints of Spring Water, and fo in 
that proportion for a greater and: lefler 
quantity 3 ſet this over the fire until it 


. boil, and after you have clean (cum'd it, 
| take 


To mabe 
Apriceehs 
Wine. 
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take a pound of Apricocks through ripe 
to each pint of Water, pare them thin, 
* and ſtone them, and put them jnto the 
Liquor, and let them be boiled there 
until they: become tender 3 then take the 
Apricacks out, and put a Sprig of floured 
Clary into it, and after it hath boiled a 
* little take it out,and let the Liquor cool; 
and when it is through cold put it into | * 
large Botges, and let it ſtand ealily ſtop Þf ov 
tall it be very pure or fine, then Crane jt I th 
uo quart. or pint Bottles as you I tt 
_- grocer keep « for yaur || ad 


Note that the Wine is really a Sagar- I Nt 

Wine, and the finer the Sugar is the 
. Whiter- will your Wine be ;- and 'k 
receives a very'fine reliſh from the 
Aprieocks, which yet remain firm 
and undifiolved, and are fit for your 
ConfeQtionary. The Clary gives it 
a Guſt like Canary Wine: If you 
koep this Wine two-or three years 
till -the Sugar! v-perietly diflolval 
or digeſted in it, 4t becomes one of 
the beſt of Artificial Wines Probe- 
tne «ſt, 
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After the ſame manner may you ting 7! nt 
Separ-Wine with Ravcberries, without —_ 
kaving the juice or ſubſtance of the Raſ- 
terry in it, which is apt to corrupt it. Or 
you may ting it or give it a guſt with 
atiy other Fruits or Flowers. 


I have formerly given you ſome ac- of chocs- 
cmpr- of the narure of the Cacao, with 
the'marmer of compounding of the Ver- 
taes 'of Chocolate :-1 have httle more to 
add, but that feveral Authors of the 
American Hiftories have at large ſet forth 
the great Values that are ſet on the Cacaos 
Nuts in thoſe parts, being-eaten without 
any preparation, fattatig, and not cloy- 
ing the Stomach. But much more on 

olate , which the Exropeans learned 
to make of the h:djaxs, which they look- 
ed upon as the greateſt delicacy for'their 
extraordinary Entertainments, and which 
they offered to the Spariſh conqueri 
Generals.as the beſt Collations they could 
pive them; and is of ſo common uſe 
there, that the Spaniards conſtantly drink 
the fame in their Churches. 

Some eſteem that which is made of 
the Nitts alone, made into a Paſt and 
diſſolved 
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diſſolved in Water 3 others with the 
Nuts made into a Paſt- with Sagar, and 
fo diſlolved in Water, wherewith many 
Indians and Chriſtians,in the Americas 
Plantations have been; obſerv'd .to live 
many months without any other.Food.... 


Its Vertues are very «minent in forti-" 


fying the procreative faculty ; it preſerves 
Health, and impinguates, cauſeth a good 
Digeſtion, is very Reſtorative in a. 

ſumption, and is good ,in the Cough of 
the-Lungs, Plague of the. Guts, and other 
Fluxes, the Green-Sicknels, . Jaundiſc, and 
all Inflammations and Opilations, Sweet- 
ens the Breath, provokes Urine, Cures 
the Stone and Stangury,, expels Poiſon, 
and preſerves from all Infectious, Di- 
ſeaſes. | 


Coffee is a Drink ſo generally known, 
that I need fay little as. to the preparing 
it : The Berry is imported by the Mer- 
chants from Arabia and other Eaſtern 
Countries : The Berry or the Powder 1s 
to be bought at moſt Coffee-Houſes in 
London. Its preparation is to- mix an 
ounce of the Powder with a pint and half 
of hot Water which hath been boiled 
half away 3 after the Mixture it g ” 

® 
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boil a while, till the water be well tinged 
with it. 

© Its Vertnes are that it- indiſpoſes the 
Jody to ſleep, and ſo is good for thoſe 

t affe& late Studies : It allayeth the 

Heats and Fumes that ariſe from a full 
or foul Stomach, and fo is good after a 
Debauch in eating or drinking : It is 
proper in Headaches, Dizzineſs, Lethar- 

ies and Catarrhs, where there is a groſs 

bit of Body, and a cold heavy Con- 
ſtitation, and very effeQual in opening 

Feminine ObſtruMons. 

- But to lean and aftive Bodies Coffee is 
not agreeable, nor good for uxorious 
Men, it incapaciting them for thoſe 
pleaſing Exerciſes Nature of it ſelf in- 
clines them to, and often renders the 
Drinkers thereof Paralitic,it being a kind 
of Opiat. Its ſaid, the Perſcens drink it, 
to allay their Natural heat, that they may 
avoid the charges and inconvenienes of a 
fruitful Family. So that taking its 
and bad effetts together, its for 
nothing ; but with Tobacco to entertain 
thoſe that are at leiſure to diſcourſe 
about the Intrigues of the Town, and 
ſometimes of the general Afairs of the 
World. 


Its 
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Of Tea. 


Its preparation I have touched upen 
before : As for the Qualities and Virtpes 
of it, I will add faryething to what hath 
been written in the firſt Part 3 it hath 
mach of the fame Vertye as Coffee, by 
wabling Men that drink of it, to Lucy 
brations or late Studies, by driving 
Gps yet without thoſe ill effedts 

ofice commonly produces it 

Men eGtive and lively , which Co 

doth not; It clears the Head, and apens 
the Urniary paſlagesz it prevents Druak- 
enaels, taking it before you drink Wane ; 
for being drank hot, it fills the Veins 
and - other vacancies, which atherwile 
would attraft the Wane. Its a great 
dryer, andtherefore no Enemy to ,Cha- 
ſiaty. Jt removeth .the Obſtrucions of 
the Spleen and: Gall: It is good againſt 
Cradities, cauſeth a good Appetite and 
Digeſtion. 4 vanquiſketh Dreams, caſeth 
the Brain, and ſtrengtheneth .the Memo- 


j 


ry. Theſe are the Principal, but there 
are many more Vertues attributed to 
this, the. beſt of our ſmall Water-drinksz 
and gertan it is, that.many ancient Men 
ſince the ſe of it an Ezngland have pre- 
ſerved themſelves very lively, confadi 

ng 
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ing their great Age 'by the conſtant 
uſe of this Drink, which i [not ta be 
lighted, 


Natural Hiſtory of ſeveral Leaves and 
Rerries, mtroduces Juniper-Berries to 
have many extraordinary Vertues, and 
directs that - an ounce” of them well 
cleansd , bruisd and maſhed, will be 
enough for a pint of Water 3 when they 
are boil'd together, the Veliiel muſt be 
carefully ſtopt 3 after the boiling is over, 
add a ſpoonful of Sugar-Candy 3 the 
effes are extraordinary in the Stone 
and Wind-Collick. The extra& of this 
Berry is alſo-commended in many ather 
Diſtempers, of which almoſt every Phy- 
fical Author Treats, and moſt of aur 
Country: DNottors preſcribe the uſe of 
it. 


Drink 1n many: places of this City, but a 
yery wholfome Drink, and may without 
daubt be miade as well here as1n forcign 
Parrs,, we having alt the ſame Materials 
whereob '1t '1s - compounded; The Re- 
celpt is publiſhed in the beforeemen- 


M tioned 
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tioned Natural Hiftory, which he- ſaith 
is recorded in the Houſe of Brwnſwick : 
And is to this effe&t, Take 63 Gallons of 
Water that hath been boiled co the Con- 
ſamption of a third part, then brew it 
with ſeven Buſhels of Wheat-Makt,; one 
Buſhel of Oat-Malt, and one. Bufhel of 
- ground-Beans , Tun it, but .fill not the 
Hogſhead too full at firſt z when it be- 
gins to work, add to it of the' inner 
ind of the Firre three pounds, of the 
tops of the Firre and Birch, of eack 
one pound, of Cardwms Benedii#us dried 
three handfuls, Flowers of Roſa jth 
two handfuls, of Burnet , Betony, Mar- 
jerom , Avery, Penny-Rozal , Flowers of 
Elder, Wild-Thyme, of each one handful 
and a half, Seeds of. Cardamnm. braiſed 
three ounces, Barberries bruiſed one 
ounce, put the Seeds into the Veſlel. 
When the Liquor hath wrought 
while with the Herbs, and after they are 
added , let the Liquor work over the 
Veſiel as little as may be fill it up at laſt, 
and when it is ſtopt, put'into the Hog- 
ſhed ten new laid Eggs, the Shells not 
crack't or brok'n; ſtop all cloſe and 
drink it at two years old z ſome add 
-Water-Creſſes, Brook-Lime and W; "= 
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fey, of each fix handfuls, with fix hand- - 
ful of Horſe-Radiſh, raſped in every 
Rogers It was obſerv'd, that Horſe- 
;jþ made the Mxm drink more quick 
than that which had none. If Mx be 
carried by Water it is the better. Thws 
far the ſame Author. 
'- Mum, Ale, Beer, and all ſuch groſs 
bodied Liquors | are much refined -b 
carrying them by Sea, and drink —__ 
better after ſuch motions than before. 
This Liquor thus prepared 1s very 
ſtrengthening from the Malt and Bears 
it is made withall, and is a great cleanſer 
of. the Reins, and good againſt the Store 
and Scurvy, from the great quantity of 
the Firre that is aſed in it, being of a 
Terebinthine-Nature , and much more 
wholſome than Hops : The Eggs pre- 
ſerve it from being ſour, which other- 
wiſe in ſo long time it may. be ſubjet to, 
by reaſon many of the Ingredients are 
put in green 3 which if it were made of 
dried Ingredients it may very well keep 
as long without any acidity. Green Ve- 
getables being far more apt to flatten 
and corrupt any Drinks than dry: As 
thoſe that make compounded Ales, Me- 
theglix, &c. can teſtifie: And as to the 
M 2 time 
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crime of keeping it, nothing i more cer-. 
tain than that ſich ſtrotig compounded 
Liquors are very truch” _— by 
tire. All rhoſe _ a | gr 
Ingredients beihg thereby fligefted mto 
one ſubſtance, ws. to be diſttguiſhed by 
the moſt curious Palat, bat purified and 
made a moſt defirable Drink, far excel- 
ling that crtdde M2! that is tially ſold 
to rhe great diſparagement of that which 
hath been kept its due time, 'and was at 
the firſt duly prepared. 

In the firſt part is a Catalogue of 
Fruits growing 1n this Nation, and fit to 
be planted m your Vineyard, to which 
I have many to add. But finding that 
Names fignifie little, and the Natures of 
them are difficult to deſcribe,He that hath 
4 Will to farniſh himſelf with ſeach rhat 
are excellent , may have the Trees of 
Mr. George Rickets of Hogs ſer, mention: 
ed.in the firſt Part, who hath the great 
eſt vanety of the choiſeſt ' Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Phums, Apricocks, Peaches, Ma- 
lachtones , NeBorines, Figgs, Vines, Cur- 
rant, Gooſeberries, Rasberries, Mylberries, 
Medlars Walnmts, Nutt, Filberds, Cheſnnts, 


. 
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&c. that any Man hath, and can give | 
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the beſt account of their Natures and 
Excellenetes. 

To my firſt PartI added a ſmall Trad, 
bein 2 Diſcourſe of the Government 
and Orderih erthg of Bees; and finding that 
I have here room-enough, inſtead of en- 
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He Otigital of Foiintams' being re- 
\ mote and obſcure, isnot ſo eafily 
diſcovered, as ſome have t. Ne- 
veitheleſs haye' many ab e Philo- 
19 hers —_— to'd0 It; ſome inma- 
poing it be one, fore from ano- 
I will therefyre, amongft 
Ss Obſervaors not of nb 8 
=_ Om hee pra ded | 
but"caft'in my nquiri6 
ongſt"the Treaſures'dF rhe Learned, 
þ- r the finding' a mote v1able, it not 
their true" al; = 
\ The firlt” Otalon & of the, Otipinal 'or 
Cauſe of $þrings'and Fountairis that Kath 
infinuated it (elf, and is rivited into the 
Minds of moſt thinking Men, is, that they 
ariſe from Rains, diſſolved Snows, ec. 
For the Confirmation of which , much 
hath been faid and written. 
Againſt which Opinion, I will offer 
ſome Reaſons : As firſt, That there is a 


very great diverſity in the Wetneſs and 
| Drineſs 
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Drineſs of Years; in ſome Years it rains 
very. muych,; and in others very little: 


| And eſpecially an the Winter-Seaſons,- 


being ealily..to: be computed that four 
or five times the quantity of Rains fall 
in ſome ane Winter as doth, in another ; 
yet nevertheleſs do the, perennial Foyn- 
tains flow,;.bux. little more in the more 
rainy Winter than in the other; or atleaſt 


the diſproportion of the Fountains is not 


anſwerable to. that of the Rains: As may 
very plainly be obſerved in.all Fountains 
xAuing out of Rocky 'and.,Mountainons 
places. As in.this beginning of the Spring 


685. the clear and ſwift Fountain flow- 


eth with almoſt as full a ſtream from Alreſ- 
ford to Wincheſter after almoſt two years 
drought, as it,uſually hath. .done after 
the moſt Rainy-Seaſons. And in cal 
there be any defet of Water.in it ng) 
more than formerly, it may be umpute 
to the attraftive vertue of the, dry Earth 
near unto its Springs and Currents in: {q 
dry a Seaſon, rather than to .its Original ; 
the like I have obſerved in all perenni 
Fountains. 1 
| That there are many. hilly: places. of 
ſeveral Miles extent, without any Springs 
or Fountains. in any of. the Valleys 
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quantity or thickneſs of Fatth; Clay, or 
the Tie, that is not penetrable, or rather 
penetrated by theſe Waters that are on 
the Stiperfictes'of it. As is moſt evident 
oft the great Fhts near the Sea, which ate 
oyerflowtt with Salt or brackiſh-Waters; 


yer Ne 5: 40 of 50 Foot 'throngh 


x Spring of tnoſt ſweet 
Water hath beck) iſcovered, when as 


the "tore te; ne Won have 
nor through the Clay ar 
Mgr with it notwithſtandi 
the vacuity of the Well was lxtge'enou 
to have received it. | And it isas'evidenr 
within the * Land; where {ev ral ſmall 
I Rivers "How , : "very: near 
-*fime,* are Wells 15 or 
#8'Foot 'Jowet 'thani thoſe Wartrs where 
fihgs are fold,” which yield" great 
"of rH, that have. Are 
pinal from Kain percolated 'th 
the Marth, for n baſs they had, jor 
would thoſe Rivers deſc alferby the 
fitrie Potes as did"the Rain, 

'A fourth Reaſon is, For that when 
Rains fall by eafie Showery (4s. they 
penerally do) the thirſty Earth inbibe 
and detains thett very near irs ſhtface, 
and ih a-few dry days as eafily imparts 


with 
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with /its newly received; mozſture, that | y, 
ſometimes ;plentiful Showers (thatn caſe | ;, 
they, had been received: in a glazed-Vel: | | 
ſc], 25 have filled; the .ſame- two | #: 
inches deep,) in three or four days ſhall | & 
be for the moſt part exhauſted; again. || 
And this 1s plainly, viſible in newly ated | 5 
or ſandy. barren Lands 3 and likeyiſe in | 

Grounds covered with Vegetables, ,ſach If 

Rains are ſoon imbib'd,.ahd as ſoon dif 

poſed of 3, ;yet under: theſe Lands uſually 

iſſue out large and conſtant COU 

For I know ſeveral conſtant Sprii 

ing : from. . under. moſt barren , ad 

beak Grounds, that.. are never 

Grved: to encreaſe./after the. greateſt 
Raing or moſt wee Seaſons, nor to. leile 
after, , drieſt, ;,, and thoſe cg 
Grounds, for a great diſtance from th 
Springs, ol no greater eight, but. that 

eat 'Rains or Droughts would 
enlible gteracons in, fack Springs, had 
they other Original than from. Rains, 
or (indeed) had the;Rains any commerce 
at all wuh them. - . 

7 If we.wquld but conſider further how 
all thoſe Waters are diſpoſed that fall 
by Rain and” Snow, that alone might be 
a rcalgn, ſafficicnt to induce apy p90 ro 

ieve 
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believe that Fountains and Springs have 
not from them their Original. Inſtead 
therefore of wondring what becomes of 
ſo great quantities of Rain and Snow, 
from whence Fountains and Springs 
ſhould proceed, 'if not from Rain and 
Snow , we may rather adthire from 
whence ſo much Rain ſhould d. 
If it be ſaid to be a converfion of Air into 
Water, that cannot be, for Air is as per- 
ft body - Water No it is _ 
porons or ſpongy, and ſo more capable 
'n be expatied and contrafted "than 
Water is; and thereby adapted''to re- 
ceive great quantities of rarefied Water, 
and detain it until 'it be again condenſed 
Into its firſt form : And if Rain 'be'faid 
'to be exhaled out of the Sea, that is very 


improbable as to the whole in 'part it 


may; as from all moiſt Bodies. '' For Salt 
Water is not ſo apt to dilfil' as ſweet 
Water is 3 nor do the great Rains'( nor 
Winds which proceed from the ſame 
cauſe) come ſo often from the Maritime 


"Coaſt as from the more Inland in the 


t Continents. 'But Rain is more pro- 


perly ( as may be ſappoſed' with reve- 


rence and reſpet to the more Learned) 
thoſe Particles or Atoms, that "—_ 
| cat 
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influence all ehmgs fablonar, have their 
motor and encreaſe,” which if true, then 
certainly thofe vaſt Fountams that water 
this Exrth have ſome other Oviginal than 
Rain, &c. And-m: cafe it' 'beiobj 

by any, that -the 'Exhalations from; the 
Seca contribute much towards the cr 
creaſe of Rain: I anſwer, That much 
Ram alſo falls on the'Sea,and not impro- 
bably-much morethan ariſes from it. 

Another Opinion forne'( and thoſe & 0 
more Learned than the other ) Have re+ j/icu 
teived, that Fountains proceed from the fro» the 
Sea by ſabterrancan paſſages, and-fo re+ ***© 
torn agam above the' Earth by- way of 
Circulation 3 that Rivers never -' want, 
hor the Sea ſuperabounds with Water. 


One Reaſon for that Oginion is, that ;, recſn; 
Wells or Pits wy near the'Sea are for tb: 
filled with brackiſh-Water, 'and - thoſe 7'* 
more diſtant with 'fweerer, as ſaid- Car- 
danys. And he'was likewiſe of Opinion, 
that there were ſweee Waters under the 
bottott of the' Sea; Lb. 5. de ſubvilitate. 

It being moſt true; that ſuch Spritgs that 
þre compoſed of Waters 'percolated 
throtjgh the Sands, the farther Fam the 

Sea 
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Sea they are, the more ſweet. But thoſe 
Springs or Fountains that proceed from 
another cauſe are 'as ſweet. under the 
Sea as in the higheſt Mountains, as was 
that Fountain mentioned by Pliny, lib. 5, 
cap. 31. And as by ſeveral other Exam- 
ples 1s.demonſtrable. 


Another Reaſon — ſeems to fortifie 
that Opinion 1s, That many - Spri 
Fountains, and other Waters at S—_ 
diſtances from the Sea, ebb and flow as 
doth the' Sea next adjacent to ſach 
Springs or Fountains , and - that ſeveral 
Fountains are Salt , &-. therefore. they 
have a certain Commerce with -the Salt 
Ocean. To which I may anſwer, That 
ſome Springs lying low and near xhe Sea 


may ebb and flow at the ſame time 2: 


doth the Sea, by. the. preſſure of the 
water in the Ocean afgainſt the looſe 
Sands, through which the ether part of 
the Water paſles that proceeds from the 
fame Head: Nevertherleſs ' the ' Spring 
that ebbs and flows near Newton 
Glamorganſbire , although but - an 1c0 
Paces from the Severn-Sea+, is at the 
loweſt ebb when the adjacent Sea is at 
the higheſt Flood 3 and when it ley 
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Water in the Sea, then is the Spring fall. 
As Mr. Speed obſerv'd in his Deſcription 
of Glamorgazſbire. But that the flux and 
reflux of Springs that ariſe at any great 
diſtance from the Sea ſhould be- cauſed 
from the flux and reflux of the Sea, it 
doth not plainly appear ; for that thoſe 
of any height or diſtance from the Sea 
do not uſually: obſerve the times of the 
flux and reflux of the Sea: As that of 
Weeding-Well or Tides-Well in the Peak 
in Darbyſbire. And that the Carnenſiarn 
Territory near to the Lake Lariw, which 
every hour ebbeth and floweth, men- 
tioned in Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 103. and di- 
vers Others 3 only that on the top of the 
Mountain in Flintſhire is mentioned by 
Mr. Hooke in his Microgrephy , p. 27. to 
ebb.and flow as the Sea doth 3 but why 
then do not the Springs that are lower 
and nearer the Sea? As for Fountains 
that are Salt, it may be ſappoſed that 
their ſaltneſs proceeds from ſome other 
cauſe than from its Commerce: with the 
Sea. For if there could be no other 
cauſe, then muſt . we ſuppoſe that there 
are Hot, Sulphareows, Bitumenons, Alumi- 
wow and Nitrow Seas, from whence 
Fountains of thoſe qualities proceed. 
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"in. if. pe; Gricullscommbder was 
what miſtake that Opinian is a 
it will not be difkcuk ro wave it, \&1d 


embrace a more probable. For-many 
are induced to believe that all perennial 


' Fountains derive their Original from the 


Sea firſt by large ſubterranean paſlages 
or canals, and then divided into fmall 
capillary Pipes 3 and fo by the immenk 
weight of the Air on the Ocean, ſach 
Water is forced into ſmaller Fouataing 
on the-higheſt parts of the greateſt Con- 
tinentss; as-Luick:filver by the weight of 
the Air without, 1s raiſed in the Tube 
of the-Baroweter within. Or as Water. is 
raiſed in (29ſ5-Pipes above the Syperficiei 
of the Water withour, by the preſſure of 
the Ar on the ſame, which to me ſeemeth 
a very great Miſtake; 

Becauſe if you fil! the Tabe with \£uick; 
ſaver, and with your Finger, or a piece 
of Leather, ſtop the open end thereoh, 
then invert the Tabe, and _ ” 
Quick-flver to ſtrain out at very 
paſſkges below , it will: deſcend equally 
to the ſame height, as f the end were 
placed/in a Stagmamw of the fame Puick 
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of the Air without on the Stagrm that 
muſt ſapport the Cilinder of Buick elver 
in the Txbe 3 for in caſe alſo that you fill 
a Twbe with a ſmall bolt-head on it with 
Nnick-plver, and invert it , that whilſt 
you ſtop the lower end ; the Tabe ts 
evenly full as in the Barometer; yet 
when you remove your Finger, the 
_—_— will deſcend fo far as the 
extended Ajr will permit it, which will 
be much lower than that in the Baro- 
meter. Now if the weight of the ambi- 
ent Air on the Stagnant S@vick-ſilver 
were the cauſe of the aſcent of the Clin 
der of 9mwick-ſilver within, then would 
that ariſe 1n the headed Tube equally as 
high as it doth in the Barometer ;, for it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that the werght of 
ſo ſmall- a quantity of Air tm the head 
ſhould depreſs that which of neceſſity 
muſt be ſupported by a greater weight 
without, as is pretended. 

Beſides, it 1s moſt apparent that any 
warmth artificially applied to the head 
of the Thermometer cauſeth the Water in 
the Txbe to fink, and Cold to rilt, 
whereby it indicates the temper of the 
Air ambient on the head, rather than of 


the whole body of the Air as high as 
N the 
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the Atmoſphere , which laſt ſome have: 
ſuppoſed by its weight on the Stagmemr 


to ſupport the Water m the T»be. The 
ſame 1s in the Barometer, but with allow- 


ance, asto the difference between Water 


and Qnuich-ſulver. 

As to the aſcent of Water in Glaſs- 
Pipes open at both ends in the ſmaller 
Pipes higher than in the larger, that may 
very well be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
attractive or ſympatherical vertue 1n the 
Glaſs, becauſe the nearer the ſides of the 
Glaſs are the one to the other, the higher 
doth the Water aſcend ; for if the Pipes 
are ſhort; or ſo depreſied, that the tops 
are near the ſurface, the Water will not 
riſe high enongh to flow over, — 
the weight of the ambient Air on the 
Stagrmem be the fame, by reaſon that the 
attraction is leflened thereby. All fi 
nical Filtrations, and Mr. Hookes Obſer- 
vations in his Mzcrography, are from the 
ſame cauſe. 

Therefore all thoſe Suppofitions that 
are founded on that Theſss muſt ſtand and 
fall with it. 
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FEES matter, is, that hinted at 


#93 


' But the rap that comes tieareſt to 4. That 


Springs 
proceed 


d Dr. Stil/:ygfleet,) in the | from the 


lr Chapter of the #hird ook of his 
 Origines Sacre 3 which Is, that the inte- 
rior heat of the Earth. cauſeth a canti- 
ral Pratoyarion x of 'the | ſabtertanean 
Waters, which by the cold Superficies are 
condenſed itn Fountains. 

To maintain which, it muſt be ſippo- 
fed that rhe Farth, as one great Animal, 
containeth in it a Central heat, which by 
its own morion (as froth the heart in the 
Body) canſeth that continual Evapora- 
tion. ' Now ſach a heat and motion in 
m Anitnal is maintained and fed from 
noarifhmeat received from without ; 
otherwiſe it would foon decay; So like- 
wife would it do in this Globe of Earth, 
In ſo'lohg time as it hath endored, which 
being ſeriouſly 'enfidered of, pointeth 
ont anto 11s the moſt probable Opinion. 


Central 


part of the 


Earth by 
way of 
Diſtilla= 
tion. 
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F the Celeſtial Sun be placed in the 
Center of the Univerſe , . virtually 
ving life and heat to all things that 
Five and move, according to the Laws of 
Nature inſtituted by God, himſelf, as 1 
hope none will deny 3 It is not the com- 
mon ſenſible heat of the Air, by what 
ſoever Accident warm'd , that makes 
Vegetables flouriſh. in the Spring more 
than in the Autumn. For the Weather 
is uſually much more temperate and ſen- 
fibly hot in the Autumn than in the 
Spring : Nor is it the external warmth of 
the Months of September or Ofober that 
excites the Venercal Faculty in moſt 
Animals, eſpecially Fowl; but it is the 
Virtual ence of the Sun in its ap- 
proach to his Norther» Hemiſphere, al- 


and February, 


__ Boon... 


V les and Animals with a power to 
vegetate, increaſe and multiply. 


greater part of | 
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\ Tt is not the preſſure of the Air, nor 
the crowling of it into the Pores bf the 
Earth that forceth the aſcent of Sap in 
Trees; nor is that ingenious contrivance 
of the Laborious Dr. Grew in his Anatomy 
of Plants, lth. 3. part 2. cap, 1. that gives 
an aſcent' of Sap in Vegetables. Bur it 
is the 'virtual power of the Sun that at- 
trats the Sap into the Branches from the 
Root ; after it hath given the Seed or 
Root a power to attra&t the Aqueous 
irit from the Earth. For it is moſt 
Vain that Seeds ſown, or Trees ſtandi 
m Earth not wet, or abounding wit 
moiſture, will gp attrat a far 
ter quantity © t Aqueous Spirit 
its nouriſhment , ery eo Farth 


.contain'd within the extent of their 


Roots. For the Atoms of moiſture that 
continually perſpire, are intercepted by 
the attradting Roots of Vegetables,where 

they lie in their way. 
- Wherefore as Fountains have their 
iginal and Courſe by the Laws of 
Nature after a moſt certain and fare 
Method 3 why may we not imagine that 
the virtual Influence of the Sun on this 
Orb of Earth, moving by a certain Rule 
and Order , may not excite, and by 
N 3 attraction 
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thofe again; 
CS 
thoſe defects, ſo. 
therwiſe be the cauls 
- It, may al; 


: 


the fr and (0 
Lk and Tal 
LLOOS., | 
.. Seeing then that Fountains, Raing and 
Szows may probably proceed: from one/ 
and the ſame Cauſe. The; diſcovery 
the Original Cauſe of Rain, Snow, &c. 
may make that.of Fountains more eail 
to be apprehended. It will nat be ami 
therefore to offer ſome Confiderati 
(£5 concerning The Origiual Cauſe ' of Rain; 
pow, KC; 


I, The 
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of Rain, Snow, &C. 


1+ The height of the Atmoſphere may | 
be conſidered , which ſome fappoſe 4 
be about three Miles in height, above the 
Superficies of the moſt even part of the 
Earth, above which no Clouds move. 
Dr: ' Brown in his Enquiries into Vulgar 
Errors, lib. 2. cap. 5- ts of Opinion, that 
the remoteſt ' diſtance of Clouds is but 
two miles 5 which ſeems very-rational, if 
we conlider, that 'on Mountains a Man 
may ſee Over : the Clouds every way. 
And that as the ſame Author, /:b.7. cap.6. 
ſeems to allow:the perpendicular altitude 
of-:the higheſt" Mountain .to be but four 
Miles. ; And.the Account that Dr. Sprat 
in his 'Hiftary, of | the. Royal-Society, gives 
of the, Picorimi 7averiff, relates it to be 
but two Miles and an half, yet eſteems it 
to be the: higheſt 'in the: World, whoſe 
top is thought to: tranſcend any Clouds, 
at leaſt ſuch/that afford Rain or Snow. 

2- It may alſo be conſidered, that 
Clouds carrying Rain, Snow, ec. move 
nat far before. they waft themſelves, or 
diftil on the' Surface of this Globe : For 

t Rains have fallen on ſeveral parts 
of this Iſland, when on other parts about 
the fame time none have fallen. Great 
Thunders - have alſo happened in fotne 

N 4 places 
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places, when at 15 or 20 Miles diſtance 
they have not been heard. ' Cardanas, lib. 
17. de ſubtilitate, will not allow the 
Clouds to be above 500: Paces, or half 
a Mile in height, and viſible not above 
30 Miles. That a Man being in Milan 
cannot tell when it rains in Frere. 

3. If then that Clouds aſcend no 
higher, nor are carried farz then muſt 
they ariſe and encreaſe near where they 
fall, which is not difficult to demonſtrate; 
It being conſpicuous to every Eye, that 
Clouds, eſpecially ſuch that are moſt in- 
clinable to "ford Rains, &c. do from a 
very ſmall beginning encreaſe- in view 
to be large and ſhowring, which ſome- 
times fall not far from the'place of their 
Original. And whereas it 'is. vulgarly 
apprehended that Rains are exhaled 
from the Sea, and carried by the Wind 
over the Land; it is againſtReaſon to 
imagine that the Rains that come with 
a Northern-Wind, and fall m the South 
parts of this Iſland, ſhould derive them- 
ſelves from the Northern-Seas, and be 
carried with ſo gentle a gale as they 
ſometimes come withall , over ſo large 
a trad of Land g or 400 Miles, and not 
demit ſo great a burden of Water z and 


much 
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of Rains, Snow, &c. 


much more unreaſonable would it be to 
think, that all thoſe great Raizs that 
come from the Northweſt in the | (ny 
Continent of North- America to the New- 
Engliſh and Virginean-ſhore, and thoſe 
that fall under the Meridian-line in Africe 


 ſhonld be no otherwiſe extrated than 


from the remoteSeas 3o Degrees,or 1800 
Exgliſh Miles diſtant 3 eſpecially there in 
thoſe _ hot Countries, and here in the 
warmer Seaſons , when Rains fall more 
Poey than where it is colder, 

4. If Rarns, &cc. ſhould be no other 
than Exhalations from the Sea: It muſt 
be conſidered how all thoſe Vapours and 
Exhalations from the Earth, from Foun- 
tains and Rivers, from Vegetables and 
Animals,are diſpoſed of: Fox jn Sammer 
time, if you imbible dry Earth with _ 
Water, it will in a few days be exhaled 
by the Sun, as is evident by a Summer 
Riin that would in an Earthen-Veſſel 
have raiſed an inch or more of Water, 
in the ſpace of three or four hot days 
will be exhaled into Vapours. The ſame 
1s to be obſerved in Rivers, Ponds, Foun- 
tains, &-c. that daily Exhalations do ariſe 
from them, eſpecially in the Sammer 
time : And from Vegetables alſo, which 
attrac} 
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attrat upto themſelves very much of the 


ſabterraneal Aqueous Spirit, or Sprritas 
Mundi, which . Vegetables do daily 
Ne rf the Spring and . Summer 


time eſpecially ) emit, great quantities of 
Aqueous Particles, | -As ſome Trees have 
Floods of ſuch like flowing a long time 
through their Trunks OS be into 
their Leaves, and thence into the Air 5 as 
the Birch, the Vne, the Walnut, &c. A 
phin demonſtration: thereof is alſo to. be 
een in an Aore of Meadow-grafs, which 


- being cut in a hat Seaſon, laſerh ip two 


days tune three or four Tun of its weight, 
which is attrafted by the Air. And eve- 
ry Apimal, of . any -indiffercat- fize, as 
well as Man, daily perſpires ſome quan- 
tity of moiſture. And the Air being a 

ongy.. Body, and. wwo Miles and more 

height, may caſily be ſyppoſcd to con- 
tain Water. enough (being rarcfied)) to 
raiſe 19 jacbes and, much more, in lefs 
a a,Years. time, bang candenſed intg 
how 


Crs. : 
. It will not then fem ſtrange to aſſert 
that Rains, Snow and Hail, are Aqueous 
Particles, that have been exhaled from 
the Surface of this Glabe of Earth and 
Water, by the Virtual Inflaence of the 


wn, 
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d. ſawewhat by the: Cone 
—_— —_— the; Faxth, and. the Spirits 
that are in the Vegetables and. Anunals 
onthe. ame... And afterwards: are:con- 
deyſs bn. bin fe ve into 
r ing He wer, qWs.40 
which'defend again on the the Gong va 
part-$hereok iphibing the Earth a ltle 
way.h.the relidue which the Farth.cans 
y9-,Fees1uve Bowipg through., thaſe. .nfi» 
gfe nupbcs, of Cangls that q it 1- 
the Qcean,; which in, all probability is 
mach morg than-eyer was exhaled. from 
is, | $O8axds. the | larming. M; lo: great 


of 1 
—— 
cald ; Region ''W tha 
Particles 1nwo Fnage Roi Smory Hanes, 
or Heil-Seones , «the | bodies 'of | (ych 

tions or A the Clouds, 
cending in deqps, Gr. &-, the per{ph- 
ring Vapoyrs of the Earth, which aourib 
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all things growing on its Saperficies, arid 
ADR] mptrer for Fountains and 'daily 
Exhalations. 

After the ſame manner- may. thoſe Ca- 
taratts of Water that are poured or the 
Continent of Africa; that create the In- 
undation of the Nile, and other African 
Floods; be*produced. For it is difficult 
to imagine that thoſe Waters ſhould be 
bronght' from far, if we corifider what 
cer co hep 4 al how ſmall the 

e Clouds are in companiſon 
pr diſtance of the jes of the 
Earth from the Center of the ſame; the 
Semidiameter. of this Globe being about 
3500 Miles;' and the height of the Clotds 

two Miles, fach Clonds muſt ap- 
JI 

fp no 6 
e, we -1n his E:h40- 
pic Hiſtory -hath diſcovered, and much 
nearer 'than any former Author would 
allow it, is at leaſt 20 or 1800 
Miles diſtance from its fall z And at the 
time of the Rains that fall to raiſe that 
Flood, the Winds conſtantly blow out 
of the North, as Mr. Serdys hath related; 
. how then can it be' imagined that fo 
great and immenſe a quanity of Waters 
can 
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can be carried. from the Mediterrancan- 
Sea to he Orgy of that Flood 2 But 
it is not difficult to imagine the cauſe of 
thoſe Floods to be from the before-men- 


tioned, Theſes, which may the bettet be 
explained from the following ſecond 


"ebi 

is Figure Repreſents ſo much of the 
Saperficies of the Globe as contains 30 
Degrees, being near the 1 of Nile 
from its head to its fall into the Mediter- 
ranean-Sea, according to the lateſt Diſ- 
coveries, as at 4. 4. The line 6.6. is the 
diſtance from: the Center to the Circum- 
ference, divided into Erxgl; Miles 3 that 
thereby may be perceived how near the 
Water-bearing-Clouds are to the Earth, 
which may be gueſſed at by the ſmall 


Line drawn on the Sn ies of the 
Earth, at c. c. d. d. repreſent the = 
beams perpendicularly, ing over the 
23 and 7; Hom the EquinoTial, 


and a little obliquely on the 6 and ; re- 
maining without the Tropic of 
Cancer at e. e. f. f. ſhew the Vapours or 
Aqueous Spirits that are continually ex- 

ed from the ſubterraneous parts, by 
the Virtual Influence of the Sw23 not 
only to furniſh the Air with + 
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thoſe plentiful Showers, - but thole Fotits 
tains with Water ,. that throughout Fo 
year, ſo plentifally flow from” the midſt 
of ſo large and dry a Tertitory. - . © 
The Sz about the 10th of, March is 
perpendicularly overt the Equinottial-Linez 
it is ſappoſed that then, the .Nile be- 
gins 3.and about that time the influence 
of the Swz may forceably attrat from 
the inner parts of the Earth an abun- 
dance. of thoſe particles of Water that 
may - cauſe fo great Rains that ſhort]! 
after happen. And as the Swz miovet 
towards the Tropic of Cancer, fo doth 
its Influence operate : For from the mid- 


Me of April to the tenth of Jare the 


Winds begin to rife from the idian- 
Line to the Tropic of Cancer, and ſome 
ſhort Showers fall during that time: 
Thelsg Vapours or Exhalations thus 
Mia: 4) by degrees, ſo ſoon as they 


touch the cold 10n, are condenfed 
and  diltil guttatire mn {ſmaller Showers ; 


but after the Ss. longer continuance 
over thoſe parts, and the attration grow- 
ing more ſtrong, thoſe Showers or Con- 
denſations are the greater, that from the 
Swrs entrance into Cancer they encreaſe, 
and during the month of Jaly, and 

| whilſt 
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;/ | whilſt the Swr is in Leo, the Rains are 
very violent, and then by degrees leffen 
till they end, which is about the time of 
the Suns croffing the EquinoTial-Line its 
its Return towards the - Southern-Henri- 
ſphere. 

So that it may with m= reaſon and 
probability be ſuppoſed that the daily 
Perſpirations and Exhalations from this 
Globe of Earth are treafared in the ſpon- 
geous bady of Air during the diſconti- 
nued times of Razr, which in ſome parts 
of the Country through which the Nite 
runs, happens to be from the end of 
September to the beginning of April 3 and 
that afterwards the more dire& Infln- 
ence of the Sur penetrating deeper into 
the bowels of the Earth, doth excite the 
heat that is there. ( For it is by none 
denied, that the deeper any Mines or 
Cavities are ſunk into the Earth, the 
warmer is it, ) which cauſeth fo, great 
"1 a perſpiration of that Mxndare Spirit, or 

of Aqueous Particles, that they fill and 
expand the Air. 

The Swr-beams penetrating through 
the Air, thus replete with moiſtare, may 
be the cauſe of thoſe great heats thar 
are between it and the Earth, For the 


Sur 
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Sax gives a. greater heat; through Glaſs, 
than.; through - the Air oply. RS 
oye of, moiſture there is 4n. the 4ir, 
. 1O it be. finely  rarified and; tranſparent 
(as expanded dir) the moxe ;violent is 
the heat of the ams . penetrating 
through it ; and ſuch ſukry: heats "gene- 
rally, preceed: Rains or Tempeſts in the 
SUMINEr-tieme. IA, | 
., After: the Celeſtial and Central Sue 
have thus furniſhed the' Air with: Matter, 
the ſtronger: inflqence_.of the Celeſtial 
the cold Raton of rhe wh by 
the cold Region, of the, Air, which by. 
moſt is ſappaſed not to be. aboye two. 
Miles and 4 or. three Miles above us, 
where thoſe Particles of Warter, ſo finely, 


rarified, are , condenſed ' by. cold. into; 


ore denſe or. 5 Bodies , which at- 
tai the forms of Clouds, and ſoon find. 
their way downwards. 

Where the Air is more groſs, the Ex- 
halation weak, and the ſaperior Region 
temperate, as>m ; the more oblique or, 


Northerly parts, there the diſtillations, 


are {maller, - But- where. the Exhalations: 
are ſtrong and- forceable, the: ſuperior: 
Region extream cold, and the Air-more 
Rare, as it is nearer the Equinoial-Line 


than 
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+3 Rains, 5 now, &c. 
than at a" | 
He © 


6s Ye oh chrohon the Year, 


Va Fe thoſe eos Parts hr 
ca > Cen lic low on the Mediterranear- 
ſomewhat a or! the Continent, 
"he td egion of the Air hath 

ef he Ubi eo dorideniſe them thar! on the 


5 rar coaſt (whereit ſeldomrains) from 


Vzpouts þ proceed thoſe Winds: As 
4, Pe nh in this Thatid , that 
proceed from moving 

ET lobes from one fide of the 
zee '{6meritnes from the other. And 

K isa PD that ſoon after Miſts 
ifeend th t "Winds 25 well as Rains 
A! Thee Winds may not x be; 

Ty to derive their Original from 
t 


reftiote Catiſe. - 
it rhay *be RO That thoſe 
great 
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chertef iabour't 190 Mites i breadth;> ot 
at leaſt ts fertile patty; and-ofually viſeth 
24 Cabits pbrpetidicntar at the heiphe 6f 
ns Flood,"as Mir. Savtfyr relates. 
 --- Now ifthelke Raims'do totderive their 
Original fotely by Exhalatrons from the 
Sex; # i# dr rexſonably'to be ſappoltd ; 
then is it-very' likely that they may be 
Exhalations from the Earth: And if they 
are fixch} thien may all' perennial Four 
tins be derived from the fame O l. 
For'thoſe' Aqticous Partides that ffi 
the warm interior parts of rh& Farth, are 
attratedby the Sy faptrivr Infldencs, 
or” otherwiſe howſdever tothe Superti- 
ciesthereof, "may part of thetn peripite, 
and part be intercepted by' od 
Vegetables, '&+. and way A by the 
Rocks, Sands,' Cys, Chilk, or the 
like; be-condetifed mts Foutttins:* 
» If therefore that Raths und Fountains 
have the ſame Originals; then' is Ir' nor 
the weight of the Sex that enforceth the 


{ | Witters throuph' ſmall ſibrerraneons pat- 


wo" the middle of '{fice , of any | 
| place to the forthing of Founraits. 
| Nor is ir:the weight of the Salirie-firper- 
. | fidres of the 86a that preſſeth, the lower 
—— I On * | 
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of ach; high. and;gemore plates hire 

| {eas 43 Mr. fvaky im 
ography haye tony . 212b 

4 thoſe large Fquntaios, or rather] 
Flagds. that iſſue, vut,;,of divers Mound 

; (wa of the World; atergoa! 

th — ed .ftom Rains and; u en! 
d, thither |through fubterrancal 'Cas) 

| mah the weight of the. Sea ,»Whenee 
ts Rains? And /whehce' do? 
—_— thoſe Yay Waters, and! 
y excellent, and exuberarit Springs 
at iſe out; near the tops off the-leſleri 
about the Pico at ,Texersffo;bur! 


| thofs, penetrating, and i perſ{piring 
Dn, candenled by chal cate 


Rocks? .; L oM4 6 <3 512 
.whaxs romjſed be rue, thee-may ir 

e den haw the Rivers, floods, 

. , flow mto'the'Sea; 

-3he interior parts of the- 


with matter. ſufficient. to_maintanr 

rſpiring vapours that cantinually” 
_ to maintain thoſe Rivers, Floods, 
—_— and Springs. A. 1 _ there 

r 5, VET E A PeIPpc- 
tial Revolution of thoſe Waters in which 
is contained the Natural ſpirit and life of 
every anijoe, able and Mineral, in 
the ſublaner The 
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of Rains, Show:'\&c; 
> The cauſes of the Ebbing and' Flowing 
of: the88a, :of Tempeſts;' Winds, Thaii- 
ders, various 'difpolitiens of Airs; Heats, ' 
Dzdnghts;, &e.' are not difficult” to 
be:: diſtovered ,- the ' before-mentioned” 
Powers and: Influences being granted. 
For it you obſerve in Fig, 11. at g. how' 
ſmall a proportion one of thoſe diviſi- 
ons: of 10. -miles' is' to 'the Semidiater 
of the;/Earth, then muſt one mile be fo 
much ſmaller, viz. as 2 to 3500 3 Then 
conſider that the higheſt Tide on onr 
European-Coaſt is not above 7o Foot 
perpendicular, which- is more than yr 
times-/ contained in one of thoſe miles, 
which'is- almoſt imperceptible, being-fo 
great a diſproportion to the Semidiame- 
ter of this Globe ; whence it may eafly 
be ſuppoſed, that the mer fluence 'im- 
PR—_ by the ſolar, may by attraHion 
eſo ſmall a motion as the Flux of the 
Sea, But more of theſe Matters at ano- 
ther time. | 


